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For the Handicapped 


THE coming ninth annual observance of NEPH 
Week, October 4-10, again presents a special oppor- 
tunity for the Employment Services to place before the 
public the advantages of hiring qualified handicapped 
persons. 

With this in view, the Bureau has addressed a pro- 
gram letter to all State Employment Security agencies 
on the subject of plans and informational materials 
for the 1953 observance of this special week. Experi- 
ence has shown that excellent results follow when plans 
are made early for statewide and community observ- 
ances. To encourage early planning, advance copies 
of the annual ProGrAM GuipE of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped 
have been sent to the State agencies for distribution to 
local offices. 

Promotional materials useful in plans for the handi- 
capped week are also to be found in the general 
Employment Service Kit released a short while ago. 
Designed for year-round use, the kit materials can 
also be used to advantage in the conduct of activities 
connected with the October 4-10 observance. 

The official 1953 poster of The President’s Committee 
will be placed on 5,000 post office trucks, and quanti- 
ties will be distributed throughout all the States. 
In addition, pattern materials are going out from the 
Bureau for State and local office adaptation. 

As has been the custom for many years, the Sep- 
tember issue of the EMpLoyMENT SecurITY REVIEW 
will tie its special theme to the NEPH Week observ- 
ance. It will be entitled ‘‘It’s Good Business to Serve 
the Handicapped.” 


Professional Placement Office Popular 
at Social Work Conference 


AT THE 80th annual meeting of the National Con- 
ference for Social Work held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
May 31-—June 5, employers from 42 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Hawaii, and 436 job applicants 
saw how the Employment Service operates a pro- 
fessional placement service. 
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According to a final tally, a total of 1,529 job open- 
ings were filed by employers during this conference. 
(See article, “‘Pilot Placement Activity for Social 
Workers,” page 3). 

The actual number of placements made as a result 
of applications filed at the convention or those that 
will be made subsequent to the convention is not yet 
known, but the Bureau of Employment Security is 
making arrangements to obtain this information from 
the employers involved. 

Following the close of the convention, the job orders 
filed by the employers were mailed to appropriate 
State employment services—those in the States where 
the employers are located—and the full clearance 
facilities of the nationwide public employment service 
were drawn upon to locate qualified applicants for the 
job openings. 

According to Assistant USES Director Arthur W. 
Motley, the USES will have similar placement services 
for employers and job apolicants at future conventions 


Y,, Whem ortiam 


T IS with a profound sense of loss that we note the un- 

timely passing of former Secretary of Labor Maurice J. 

Tobin, who died suddenly of a heart attack on Sunday, 
July 19, at his summer home in Scituate, Mass. 

Mr. Tobin served as Secretary of Labor in the Cabinet of 
President Truman from August 1948 until January of this 
year when he became associated as director of the firm of 
Grayson-Robinson Stores, Inc. of New York City. An in- 
spiration in the best American tradition, his career began 
in the role of newsboy and took him through various politi- 
cal offices to the important post of mayor of Boston and 
later, at 43, to the governorship of his State. 


The Nation, his home State, and those of us who served 
under him in the U. S. Department of Labor regret that so 
promising a career has been so suddenly ended. Secretary 
of Labor Martin P. Durkin speaks for all of us in paying 
this tribute to his deceased friend: 

*l am deeply shocked by the sudden death of my friend, 
Maurice Joseph Tobin. As mayor of Boston, Governor of 
Massachusetts, and my predecessor as Secretary of Labor, 
Maurice Tobin represented the highest principles and actions 
of Christian leadership and work. His whole history was one 
of constant battle against oppression and intolerance, a fight he 
tempered with patience and understanding and kindness. 

"No man better served his fellow man. His whole life was 
dedicated to serving his God through bettering the lot of God’s 
children everywhere. 

"Il shall miss Maurice Tobin as will the millions of working 
men and women in this country and throughout the world 
whose cause he championed and to whom he dedicated his 
life’s work and gave his full devotion.” 
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of the National Conference for Social Work, and, in 
addition, is planning a year-round placement function 
for these social-service people to bring about closer 
relationships between social welfare organizations and 
the local offices of the public employment service. 


Ground Observer Corps 


IN A recent memorandum the Secretary of Labor 
urged all employees of the U. S. Department of Labor 
to offer their spare-time services to the Ground Ob- 
server Corps in their communities. The Corps is 
an integral part of the Air Defense System. The 
Secretary said: 

“This corps, staffed with civilian volunteers, helps 
to identify aircraft not detectable by radar, particu- 
larly aircraft flying at low levels. 

** . . . [request you to volunteer at your local Civil 
Defense Office. 

“At an observation post, you can assist in spotting 
and reporting aircraft. At an Air Force Filter Center, 
you can help track the course of unidentified aircraft 
for prompt interception by our fighter planes. 

‘Any time you can spare to become a ground ob- 
server, will go far in safeguarding this great country 
of ours.” 


A Future in Farming for Veterans 

Two new publications released by Farm Placement 
Service are designed to attract Armed Forces’ dis- 
chargees to the local employment office and to the 
County Agricultural Mobilization Committee. One, 
a printed folder, “Is Your Future in Farming?”’ is 
addressed to the individual veteran and will be widely 
distributed at separation centers to the servicemen 
who were inducted from the farm, have had farm 
experience, or may be considering a farm job. 

The other release, ““Farm Information for Veterans,” 
is intended for use in local public employment offices. 
It provides information which staff may use in advis- 
ing veterans of farm opportunities and the advantages 
of agricultural employment. 

These materials are part of a series prepared in 
accordance with Defense Manpower Policy No. 6, 
on agricultural manpower, which assigns responsi- 
‘bility to the Employment Service for the development 
of a program to advise servicemen of employment 
opportunities on the farm. Quite a change has taken 
place on American farms during recent years. Mod- 
ern appliances of all kinds have followed in the wake 
of electricity; isolation has been reduced by the auto- 
mobile, and by radio and television; and mechaniza- 
tion has removed much of the farm drudgery. It is 
these and other advantages which may be overlooked 
by veterans that Employment Service staffs will bring 
to their attention. 

As of June 1 of this year, almost 1% million veterans 
who have seen service since June 27, 1950, had re- 
turned to civilian life, and discharges are expected to 
continue at about 90,000 a month. Since almost 40 
percent of current draftees come from local Selective 
Service Boards in areas predominately agricultural, 
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the importance of the farm information program 
can be readily appreciated. 


1953 Farm Labor Recruitment Kit 


Tue 1953 Farm Labor Recruitment Kit is off the 
press. Suggestions from regional, State, and local 
offices were used as the basis for the materials, subject 
to Bureau and Department approval. The kit was 
prepared around the four points for program emphasis 
to devise 1953 materials which can be used in all 
phases of the Farm Placement Program. Much of the 
kit is printed in a brown and white color combination 
to identify and distinguish 1953 materials from those of 

(Continued on page 21) 





Employment Security Activities at a Glance, May 1953, 
United States and Territories 











‘Percentage 
Number or a 
amount — 
| previous 
> | : | month 
apple inten —+ 
Overall } | 

Eaitiel claies............... 2 779, 700 —7 
Weeks of unemployment cov- | 

ered by continued claims. . . .| 3, 768, 400 —13 

Weeks compensated..........| 3, 243, 000 —12 

Weekly average beneficiaries. . 772, 100 —§ 

PPS Ere $72, 144, 000 —~13 
Funds available as of May 31, | 

va tobke sus kk obs 3 | $8, 593, 878, 200 +2 

Visits to local offices.......... 8, 317, 700 —6 

New applications............ 623, 700 +4 

Referrals: 

ST eee | 561, 300 + 264 

Nonagricultural.......... 983, 200 +2 
Placements: 

Ce re 533, 200 +308 

Nonagricultural.......... 576, 800 +4 

MEGAN Ogata 6» 3 5s 356, 300 +4 

ee 220, 500 +4 

Handicapped............ 25, 900 +1 

Counseling interviews........ 125, 800 —6 

Individuals given tests........ 92, 000 — 1% 

Employer visits.............. 202, 300 +2 
Veterans 
| 

Enitial claiems *.............5] 2 18, 800 —3 
Weeks of unemployment | 

NBS. Ain ree 136, 800 —18 

Benefits paid ?............... 4 $3, 139, 100 —19 

New applications............ 122, 000 —4 

Referrals, nonagricultural.... . 246, 300 0 

Placements, nonagricultural. . . | 142, 800 +3 

Placements, handicapped..... 11, 400 +9 

Counseling interviews. .......| 26, 600 —11 








_ | The first 6 items refer to State unemployment insurance programs only; they 
include data for veterans filing under State programs even though such veterans 
may, at the same time, be filing for supplement :1 benefits under provisions of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 195%. 

2 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 

3 Refers to veterans payments and claims filed under provisions of the Veterans’ 
Peadjustment Assistance Act (effective Oct. 15, 1952). Data include 5,700 initial 
claims, 16,000 weeks claimed and $122,900 paid to reterans who were also filing 
for efits under State programs. 

_ 4 Excludes $2,263 paid to supplement benefits under the railroad unemployment 
insurance program. 
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A Convention Specialty ... 


Pilot Placement Activity for Social Workers 


By PAUL H. MOTZ 


Administrative Officer, Region VI 


ARLY in the spring of this year a telephone call 
E from the Bureau of Employment Security advised 
us that a pilot employment service would be 
conducted at the annual National Conference of 
Social Work to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, the first 
week in June. It was suggested that I take care of 
the arrangement details that might need attention in 
Cleveland prior to the conference. At that time the 
conference seemed far away and the plans for the 
proposed pilot service were nebulous. As time passed 
we were advised that various other States would 
participate in this activity and that personnel for 
the staff would be drawn from those States which 
had gone farthest in the social work recruitment and 
the professional placement field. 

Many more details developed than were anticipated 
and after several meetings with the executive secre- 
tary of the NCSW in Columbus, Ohio, it soon became 
apparent that this pilot placement activity was being 
very seriously considered by the National Conference 
and that it was most anxious for its success. It 
developed also that this pilot activity might be more 
sizable than at first anticipated. 

However, in spite of the optimistic hopes for the 
placement activity, it was with a feeling of over- 
expansion that I arranged for the furnishing of a space 
approximately 20 feet by 80 feet. I wondered who 
would ever use all the desks, chairs, and tables that 
we crowded into this space. It seemed to me that 
the staff of six would look lost in this field of furniture. 

The conference had arranged for considerable 
publicity for this employment service experiment 
through the various welfare publications as well as in 
the unofficial program of the conference. It advised 
the several welfare agencies how they should proceed 
to file orders for needed workers and how applicants 
could file their applications for johs. Employment 
Service Program Letter No. 481 described the pro- 
cedure for receiving these orders and applications, 
extracting them from the regular clearance stream, 
and forwarding them to the Cleveland regional office 
to be held until the conference. 


Orders Lagged at First, Then Zoomed 


The first week in May arrived and with it only a 
small sprinkling of orders and applications. Again 
one wondered about that vast space and all the furni- 
ture. Then the picture began to change. By the 
end of May, hundreds of orders and applications 
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had been received. It looked like a great deal of 
activity ahead! 

The preliminary inventory of orders, which we 
prepared prior to the opening of the conference on 
May 31, showed a total of 352 orders and 620 open- 
ings from all but 11 of the 48 States and from Hawaii 
and Canada. 

On the Saturday before the opening of the confer- 
ence, Decoration Day to be exact, the office force, 
composed of representatives from New York, Boston, 
San Francisco, the District of Columbia, and the 
Bureau’s national office, had arrived. Some of them, 
along with the writer, helped to set up the office 
displays. Later in the afternoon this staff met with 
the personnel subcommittee of the National Social 
Welfare Assembly for a discussion of the procedures 
and activity for the pilot employment service. After 
the departure of the members of the subcommittee, 
the staff continued to clarify procedures and at 
7 o’clock dispersed for dinner. 


The conference opened early Sunday morning. 
Staff were on hand and in an expectant mood. But 
we were soon to learn that whatever predictions we 
had made, whatever procedures we had set up, and 
whatever reception contacts we had expected would 
all have to be cast to the wind. It soon appeared 
that we were as busy, if not busier, than the conference 
registration desk. Our staff was overwhelmed and 
even with the addition of two extra staff members 
from the Cleveland Clerical and Professional Office, 
people actually waited hours to file orders and appli- 
cations or to activate those filed prior to the beginning 
of the conference. 

By Monday noon it was apparent that all previously 
arranged procedures had to be set aside and some 
new plan substituted to handle the enormous un- 
anticipated volume of orders and applications. It 
seemed that everyone at the conference was either 
looking for a job or endeavoring to find someone 
to fill one. It was necessary to close down our 
operations for 2 hours in order to reorganize our 
method for handling the deluge of orders. 


Modifications Necessary 


It had previously been planned to interview the 
applicants and, to a modified degree, use the referral 
system in operation in our offices. This was impos- 
sible. Our meager staff had no time to interview 
anyone. It was decided that the only way we could 
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Filing applications at the conference. 


accommodate the employers and the applicants to 
any degree was to break down both the orders and 
applications into a number of groupings so that 
orders could be available for reference to the appli- 
cants and the applicatjons to the employers. 

Twelve such groupings were decided upon in the 
beginning but later these were increased to 24 so that 
more people could be served simultaneously. The 
orders and applications were broken down into such 
representative groups as administrative, group work- 
ers, case workers, medical workers, supervisors, and 
later into smaller groupings under these headings. 

Four major sections were set up to handle these 
groupings. A staff member was assigned to each 
section to control the binders holding the orders or 
the applications. In order that we might be kept 
current on the activity resulting from such consul- 
tation of orders and applications, tally sheets were 
provided so that employers and applicants could 
indicate thereon the applicants or employers they 
wished to contact. These tally sheets were made out 
in duplicate, one to be returned to the person in charge 
of the section; the other to be kept by the employer 
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or applicant and returned to us at a later time after 
contacts had been made with those they intended to 
interview and notations as to the results of these 
interviews had been entered thereon. By the time 
we were ready to reopen the office more than a 
hundred were waiting in line for a look at the orders 
and applications. 


We Call a Halt by Friday 


This intense activity continued throughout Tues- 
day and Wednesday. At the same time, we were 
continuously taking additional new applications and 
new orders. By noon Thursday, when we discon- 
tinued this latter service, we had accumulated a total 
of 750 orders for 1,529 openings and a total of 450 
applications. At the close of business Thursday 
evening, it was decided not to reopen the service on 
Friday since we needed time to rearrange the orders 
and applications by States and then match appro- 
priate tally sheets, so that they could be returned to 
the offices of origin for reentry into the clearance 
stream and for verification of placements. This 
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involved considerable clerical effort and was only 
partially concluded. It was later finished in the 
Ohio State office by the writer and the staff of the 
clearance section. The orders aad applications were 
then returned to the offices of origin with a covering 
letter from the clearance section containing addi- 
tional instructions on how to proceed. All this was 
done so that we might obtain the greatest amount 
of information on the pilot placement project. 

Everyone, from the Bureau, regional office, and 
State agency representatives as well, who was inter- 
ested in any way in this pilot experiment, has been 
anxious to know the results. The first question always 
put to the writer has been—How many placements did 
you make? The correct answer to that question will 
probably never be known for several reasons: First, 
the procedure which had to be adopted to handle the 
immense activity will not lend itself to accurate and 
total verification of placements; second, we cannot be 
sure that all employers and applicants consulting 
the records gave us tallies; and third, it is doubtful 
whether a high percentage of the tallies will be 
returned. 

At the time of this writing we have received ap- 
proximately 40 tallies out of the hundreds issued. 
For the most part they show the applicant or em- 
ployer under consideration. The appointment of 
social workers takes a longer time because of profes- 
sional and educational requirements and the exten- 
sive consulting of references. However, it is our 
hope that close followup by the local offices will supply 
a reasonably correct figure on the number of place- 
ments. 


The Real Value of the Pilot Project 


But the question will still remain—lIs a certain 
number of placements, whatever it may be, the cor- 
rect evaluation of the success or failure of this pilot 
employment service offered at the conference? When 
you consider that more than 5,000 contacts were made 
by either employers or applicants at the conference, 
surely it indicates a need somewhere for an employ- 
ment service in the field of social work. Sufficient 
evidence made its appearance during this experiment 
showing that both employers and applicants in this 
field have limited acquaintanceship with the opera- 
tions of the Employment Service. The necessary 
contacts the employers and applicants had to make 
through our local offices in order to file their orders 


- prior to the conference, and the contacts that will 


necessarily have to be made by local offices with 
employers and applicants who filed at the conference 
in order to verify placements and check the orders, 
will certainly aid immeasurably in bringing about a 
better understanding in this whole field of the ac- 
\ivities of the Employment Service. It can only be 
irged that every local office which has been brought 
‘nto the orbit of this activity should do everything in 
(s power to provide the service requested of it. 

I do not believe that anyone will be able to evaluate 


the public relations value resulting from this experi- 
mental service but, judging from the many oral 
expressions made during the conference by both 
applicants and employers, it was most gratefully 
appreciated. The same expression of satisfaction 
came from members of the personnel committees and 
officials of the National Social Welfare Assembly and 
the National Conference of Social Work. Letters 
arriving from both applicants and employers since 
the conference have been enthusiastic in their praise 
of the service offered and have urged its continuance 
at future conferences. 

The personnel who composed the staff of this pilot 
service can be highly commended for the way in 
which they cooperated to make this service a success. 
When one realizes the extreme pressure under which 
they operated for five continuous days with never a 
break in their extension of courtesy and patience to 
all who applied for service, it is an indication of the 
great interest that people in the Employment Service 
have in accomplishing their job. This was particu- 
larly true ia this case as none of these individuals had 
seen or known each other before the opening day of 
the conference, nor had they served under the writer 
as a supervisor. 


Recommendations for the Future 


There are several recommendations the writer 
would like to make if further service of this kind is 
contemplated by the Bureau either for the National 
Conference of Social Work, or for any other organiza- 
tions whose membership lends itself to this type 
of activity: 

1. Careful study should be given to the proposed 
procedures before the conference meets. 

2. More complete consultation should be had with 
the organization to be served to-get a better under- 
standing of how much and what kind of service is 
expected to be provided, so that any problems and 
needs are known prior to offering our services. 

3. Better information should be provided to the 
organization on the operation and employment of 
placement techniques by the Employment Service. 

4. Procedures should follow, if possible, the estab- 
lished operations of the Employment Service. 

5. The manager and staff of the pilot operation 
should have more time to arrange operational 
procedures before the conference. 

6. The manager of the operation should be desig- 
nated at an earlier date. 

7. An effort should be made to get a greater 
percentage of orders and applications processed, i. e., 
coded and filed, before the conference to allow the 
staff more time to service the orders and applications. 
This processing of orders prior to the conference would 
eliminate much of the confusion experienced at this 
first pilot operation. 

8. Much more consideration should be given: to 
both the space and staff needed to meet the demands, 
particularly allotting waiting space for employers. 
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Television Screening. Bob Dale asks Anna Bybee 
about herself as she appears on the “‘Jobs for Vets”’ 
portion of WEWS’ “‘Dinner Platter”’ program. 


Channel to Employers... 


Home Screening. Jack Gloeckler of RaeMar, Inc., 
hears Anna tell how she has prepared for a career as 
dressmaker. He jots down telephone number and a 
few other notes. 


Veterans Televised Into Jobs 


By ELEANOR B. BLANK 
Publicist, Cleveland Local Office 


Ohio State Employment Service 


cs NE picture is worth 10,000 words.” If that old 

() adage is true, it doubtless accounts for the 50- 

50 chance young Cleveland veterans have of 

being hired after they appear on our new television 
feature. 

In the weeks since last March 3, Scripps Howard 
Station WEWS-TV has given the Cleveland local 
office the opportunity to present 22 applicant veterans, 
10 of whom were hired, with a pending hire in the 
offing. 

Employers liked this new idea. A check showed 
that it gives them a chance to see and learn something 
about the job seeker, something radio “script” inter- 
views could never achieve. Here are a few placements 
which tell their own story: 

Veteran Anna L. Bybee (featured in the Sunday 
PLain DEALER’S pictorial story of the show and in the 
accompanying illustrations) is a 36-year-old dress de- 
signer who was trying desperately to enter a more or 
less ‘‘closed”’ field. After serving in the WAC from 
1944 to 1946, Anna took her GI training, 5 years of it, 
in England and Paris studying dress designing and 
tailoring. When presented on TV, she was spotted 
by the sales manager of a junior dress manufacturer 
and was promptly hired as a designer. 

Twenty-one-year-old John Walschlager, a radar 
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technician and instructor in the Navy, said he wanted 
to go on in the electronics field. The hiring officer of 
a Cleveland government office happened to view 
John’s appeal with the result that he is now a civilian 
electronics technician. 

Ed Crowley, 20, received a medical discharge. ‘Two 
things he decided while in the service—to finish his 
college education and to make his life useful through 
newspaper writing. He was able to fulfill both am- 
bitions when a suburban newspaper editor hired him 
as a reporter for hours that would permit attendance 
at John Carroll University. 

A bricklayer was offered two temporary jobs until 
the construction season began; a handicapped wool 
presser found a job with a dry cleaning plant; another 
veteran obtained part-time work so he could continue 
work on his master’s degree. Claims adjusting and 
hydraulic press operation were two other occupations 
filled after veteran job seekers appeared on TV. The 
gamut of skills and interests of each of these veterans 
is finding a ready acceptance by Cleveland employers. 

The idea for the TV presentation was conceived by 
WEWS Station Director J. Harrison Hartley and set 
up by Traffic Manager Don Parris. The station, 


‘ which won the national 1952 Peabody Award for 


public-service programs, was casting around for 
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Interview. As a result of her TV appearance, Anna is 
invited to Gloeckler’s for a job interview. She learns 
he is looking for someone to help in designing junior 
clothes which are his specialty. 


another public-service idea when it concluded that 
helping veterans find jobs could be of pictorial interest 
as well as of community value. 

In making arrangements for the telecasts, WEWS 
specified that selection of veterans to appear should 
be made without discrimination because of race, 
creed, or national origin. The station offered us an 
excellent spot to present the applicant veterans. It 
was on the 45-minute “Dinner Platter,’ a local 
evening show which features Disc Jockey Bob Dale. 
The program runs from 5:45 to 6:25 p. m. and im- 
mediately precedes the evening sports and newscast. 
Veterans are introduced after the 6 p. m. station 
identification break—a time when, according to local 
surveys, most employers are at home and watching. 

In connection with each applicant, the interviewer 
and the publicist determine what employers have 
jobs of the type sought by the applicant. WEWS 
telephones these employers, calls attention to the 
telecast and suggests that they watch for it at home 
that evening. 

Featured performer Bob Dale is himself a veteran 
and keenly interested in the whole idea. The friendly, 
informal tone of his presentation puts the guest “‘star”’ 
at ease and at the same time assures a fresh and lively 
conversational interview. 

Whatever ‘“‘bugs’? we found when first presenting 
the feature were eliminated as the project developed. 
During the first few shows, two veterans were pre- 
sented in a 10-minute interview. But when employ- 
ers indicated they would like to know more about 
skills and personal history, this was changed to a 
one-person interview, thus allowing time for pre- 
senting more detailed information. 

Presentations are fairly simple to prepare. Em- 
loyment Service interviewers make a weekly selec- 

ion of a veteran who is a good prospect, in terms of 
vhat he has to offer and his general appearance. 
(his does not mean handsomeness, but rather neat- 
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On che Job. The year and a half of searching ends for 
Anna Bybee as she reports to Rae Magnus, partner of 
the manufacturing company—and starts her job as 
a dress designer. 


ness and ability to express his interests. The veteran 
of course must be willing to appear. We found that 
an individual might get cold feet and not show up 
when the program time came, so we made certain of 
his willingness to appear. A slide gives our name 
and telephone number. This is superimposed over 
the applicant and Bob Dale as they complete the 
interview and Bob tells employers how to get in touch 
with the job seekers. 


Gets Feeling of Show 


The veteran gets a briefing on how the feature is 
presented and its purpose. The main points of his 
qualifications are reviewed so they will be fresh in 
his mind. He is introduced to_the producer of the 
show and to Jockey Bob Dale; he visits the studio 
before the telecast; watches the first 15 minutes of the 
program to get in tune with its offhand mood. Every- 
one gets somewhat nervous before the camera, the 
studio people assure him. However, he isn’t apply- 
ing for a TV job so he needn’t worry on that score, 
and, of course, he should remember that the best of 
people get a little nervous when applying for a job. 

The actual interview is informal, “Shomey.” Such 
personal data as marital status, the veteran’s branch 
of service, and what his duties in the service were are 
brought out. He is asked what kind of work he is 
seeking and how he believes he qualifies for such 
employment. All questions and answers are in con- 
versational manner, much as two friends talking 
together. 

Response Picks Up 


Following the first few telecasts, response from em- 
ployers was negligible. But this we attributed to the 
program’s newness. Later in a casual questioning of 
employers on the soundness of the idea, we made an 
interesting discovery. A telephone call to the em- 
ployer the day following the show brought an invita- 

(Continued on page 25) 





The Wisconsin System... 


To Measure Job Performance 


By ROBERT R. STONE 


Personnel Officer, Unemployment Compensation Department 
Industrial Commission of Wisconsin 


N THE summer of 1950 the State Bureau of 

Personnel, the central personnel agency which 

administers the Wisconsin civil-service law, intro- 
duced the plan of Task Statements and Performance 
Standards which now applies to all positions in the 
classified service. 

Under the Wisconsin statutes the State director of 
personnel, in cooperation with appointing authorities 
and principal supervisors, is charged with the respon- 
sibility of establishing standards of performance and 
output for employees in each class of positions, and a 
system of service ratings based on such standards. 
Feeling that the then existing system of service ratings 
was inadequate, the State director of personnel early 
in 1950 called a conference of departmental personnel 
representatives and his bureau staff members to con- 
sider possible revisions and improvements. 

The consensus of that group was that a complete 
overhauling of the system of evaluating employee 
performance was called for. They wanted to avoid, 
in so far as possible, evaluation of such purely sub- 
jective characteristics as ‘‘cooperativeness,”’ ‘“‘atti- 
tude,” and the like. They took the position that all 
measures of employee performance should relate 
directly to specific job requirements. 


Basic Objective—Improved Performance 


Doubtless the most fundamentally significant atti- 
tude expressed by the group, however, was that in 
seeking to improve the system of service ratings a 
more basic objective—improved employee perform- 
ance—should not be lost sight of. In other words, 
service reports, in whatever form they might ulti- 
mately emerge, should be planned as a part of, and 
should serve the ends of, the broader objective of 
staff development. 

With these general criteria in mind, bureau staff 
members set to work and, in June 1950, issued the 
pamphlet, EsTABLISHING PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 
FOR PosITIONS IN THE CLASSIFIED SERVICE. This 
booklet set forth a plan designed to provide a more 
realistic basis for the periodic evaluation of employee 
performance as well as a tool which would be useful 
to supervisors in handling various other personnel 
situations in such a manner as to promote employee 
growth and improvement. 

Simply stated, what the bureau proposed was 
that each individual job in the classified service 
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be broken down into its component tasks or “doing 
parts” and that, for each such task, standards be set 
up by which fully adequate or satisfactory performance 
was to be measured. For convenience, we'll call 
them performance standards. 


Nothing New About Performance Standards 


Many people who work in the field of employment 
security will promptly recognize the similarity be- 
tween the Wisconsin plan and that outlined in Train- 
ing Manual No. 6 of the Federal Security Agency’s 
Staff Development series published in 1948. 

As the Bureau of Personnel pointed out in present- 
ing the plan, there is nothing essentially new about 
performance standards. Whether he recognizes it or 
not, every supervisor has in mind standards by which 
he forms judgments as to how well those under his 
supervision are performing the tasks assigned to them. 
But standards which exist only in the mind of the 
supervisor are at best inadequate. Indeed, it is 
quite possible that they may inhibit rather than pro- 
mote staff development. 

Only if an employee knows what tasks he is to per- 
form and how well he is to perform them can he be 
expected to do his best work. So it is essential that 
the standards be brought out into the open in a form 
in which they will be recognized and understood by 
both the supervisor and the employee. This mutual 
understanding can best be assured if the parties most 
vitally interested—the employee and his immediate 
supervisor—each have a part in developing the 
standards in accordance with prescribed criteria. 
Finally, these standards should be reduced to writing 
in clear, concise, and unambiguous terms. 

Initially, standards for some 12,500 positions had 
to be written by several hundred supervisors who, 
at best, previously had had no more than a passing 
acquaintance with written performance standards. 
Accordingly, before the actual writing of standards 
could get under way a big training job had to be 
done. Bureau technicians undertook the task of 
training representatives from the various operating 
divisions of the State, who in turn, handled the 
training within their respective departments. 

The booklet EstaBLisHING PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 
served well the dual purpose of a training text and a 
reference manual for supervisors. It defined terms, 
explained procedural steps, gave an abundance of 
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examples, and suggested valuable uses which super- 
visors might make of written performance standards. 


We Learn by Doing 


The actual writing of the standards was an un- 
hurried procedure. In no case was a supervisor ex- 
pected or required to complete the job in less than 
4 months. In some instances considerably more time 
was allowed in view of seasonal workloads and other 
factors. While it is true that there are some dis- 
advantages in permitting an undertaking of this sort 
to drag out, there are offsetting advantages suggested 
by the expression ‘“‘seasoned thinking.’ Nor should 
two other important facts be lost sight of: First, the 
day-to-day operating functions, like the proverbial 
show, had to go on; second, and this is no reflection 
on the quality of the training sessions, the supervisors 
still had much to learn about performance standards 
which could be learned only through trial and error, 
illustrating that we learn to do by doing. 


Just as a good deal of leeway was permitted in the 
matter of completion time, so a considerable amount 
of discretion as to how to proceed was also allowed 
supervisors. However, for the most part, supervisors 
found it advantageous, both from the standpoint of 
economy of time and for the purpose of promoting 
acceptance, to call group meetings of their employees 
to introduce the program for writing performance 
standards. All the care devoted to planning and 
conducting these group meetings was well repaid. 

As has been indicated earlier, standards of perform- 
ance should relate to specific tasks which an employee 
is expected to perform. It is essential, therefore, that 
a correct statement of those tasks be prepared, based 
upon an up-to-date and thorough analysis of the job. 
The employee should participate in preparing the task 
list. The supervisor and the employee may work to- 
gether in writing the tasks, or each may write a sep- 
arate list and later compare and combine them. 

After agreement has been reached as to what tasks 
the employee is expected to perform, the list should be 
culled of minor and unimportant tasks. These tend 
to clutter up the list and detract from the more sig- 
nificant tasks. No hard-and-fast rule can substitute 
for good judgment in determining which tasks should 
be retained and which omitted. But if a task occurs 
only rarely, or if it has no important bearing on the 
total job, it does not deserve a place in the final list. 
The occasional snow-shoveling assignment given a 
janitor when another employee is absent, or the duty 
of dusting the supervisor’s desk, performed by his 
secretary, are examples of tasks which properly should 
be omitted. 

The tasks which are sufficiently significant to be re- 
tained should be stated in clear, simple language, and 
in terms commonly used in the office or shop involved. 
Because the tasks are the “‘doing”’ parts of the job, they 
should be expressed in direct action terms such as: 
“dictates letters,” “‘audits payrolls,” or ““washes win- 
dows.” It is important also that each task be stated 
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separately. If we say that a stenographer, for ex- 
ample, “‘takes dictation and types reports from rough 
draft” we will find it impossible to set up a single set of 
standards for these two tasks which we have illogically 
combined into one task statement. 


Task Statements Should Be Straight Descriptions 


There is also a tendency—which should be studi- 
ously avoided—of writing standards into the task 
statements. Such a statement as “takes dictation 
rapidly and accurately” is objectionable in that the 
words “rapidly” and “‘accurately” relate to how well 
the task is to be performed. Phrases which tell how 
well a task must be done to be acceptable belong under 
performance standards rather than task statements. 
It will be readily recognized, of course, that the words 
“rapidly” and ‘“‘accurately” will not become useful 
standards by shifting their positions because they fail 
to tell how rapidly, or with what degree of accuracy, 
the work is to be performed. 


Writing Standards for Specific Tasks 


Let us now turn our attention to writing stand- 
ards for the specific tasks into which the individual job 
has beea broken down. There are four general types 
of standards: (1) standards of quantity, (2) standards 
of quality, (3) time standards, and (4) standards re- 
lating to manner of performance. 

Quantity standards tell how many or how much. 
They are generally applicable where work output can 
be measured in units of production and where it is de- 
sirable to indicate the number of units to be completed 
within a specified period of time. In an operation 
such as filing cards, for example, a quantity standard 
might well be stated in terms of the number of cards 
to be filed per hour. While it would be possible to 
express the standard in terms of a single number, such 
as “‘not less than 175 cards per hour,” it is distinctly 
preferable to express the standard as a range, e. g., 
**files 175-200 cards per hour.”’ The former leaves a 
doubt as to the upper limit of adequate performance; 
the latter removes that doubt. If we set the standard 
at 175-200 cards an hour, we have made clear that 
the individual who fails to file 175 cards an hour is not 
meeting the standard while the employee who files 
more than 200 exceeds the standard. 

Quality standards tell how well a task must be per- 
formed to constitute fully adequate or standard per- 
formance. It is difficult to imagine a task with re- 
spect to which we would not demand a quality re- 
quirement. Of what real significance is our quantity 
standard for card filing if we neglect to set a standard 
of accuracy as well? 

Accuracy, however, is only one way of expressing 
a quality standard. It may also be expressed in terms 
of the ultimate effect desired, knowledge needed, 
physical appearance of the work products, or personal 
requirements. 

Time standards tell how soon a task should be com- 
pleted. As we have seen, time is also an element in 
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quantity standards. But in some types of situations 
it is more practical to set a limit as to when tasks are 
to be completed rather than to indicate the number 
of units to be completed within a specified period. 
If the task is answering correspondence, for instance, 
a standard specifying how soon the correspondence is 
to be answered or acknowledged might be much more 
appropriate and significant than one telling how 
many letters are to be answered per hour. 


Manner of performance standards, which tell in 
what way, are not applicable if the results alone, 
rather than the method employed, are important. 
In some situations, however, it is essential that work 
be performed in a prescribed manner. Reference to 
the manual or other document containing the pre- 
scribed procedure usually constitutes an adequate 
record in this type of situation. 


What Level for Standards? 


Those, then, are the kinds of standards with which 
we have to work. But who sets the standards? And 
at what level should the standards be set? 

Standards should be set at the point which will 
give the employing department the results it needs 
to accomplish its work objectives. This means that 
final responsibility rests with management as repre- 
sented by the immediate supervisor and such higher 
levels of supervision as are necessary to assure uni- 
formity of treatment as between operating sections. 
Nevertheless, the standards, like task statements, 
should be developed through the joint efforts of 
supervisors and employees. If the employee feels 
that the standards for his job are being imposed from 
above he is likely to be hostile toward them; if, on 
the other hand, the employee is asked to help develop 
the standards, he will be made aware of the problems 
involved and the chances are he will do his best to 
make the standards as objective and complete as 
possible. 

Working together then, the supervisor and the 
employee determine what types of standards should 
apply and at what level any given standard should be 
set. They will be guided by the general rule that 
performance standards should be set at the level 
which constitutes fully acceptable or satisfactory per- 
formance. Standards will not be set at perfection— 
or even at top performance levels—except in those 
very rare situations in which nothing else is acceptable. 


Setting Standards at a Reasonable Point 


The standard must serve as a realistic yardstick 
by which to measure performance. An unattainable 
goal cannot possibly serve that purpose. So the 
standard must not be set too high. If it is, even the 
outstanding employee will fail to meet it and all 
employees will appear to be substandard. On the 
other hand, if the standard is too low, it will not 
serve to distinguish between the mediocre and the 
superior employees because everyone will meet or 
exceed the standard. 
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Somewhere between these two extremes there is a 
level of performance which, if generally attained, 
will assure that the work requirements of the depart- 
ment will be properly fulfilled. At the same time it 
will be a level of performance which can be exceeded 
by better-than-average workers, but which will not 
be attained by weak or unsatisfactory workers. It 
is the level at which the standard should be fixed. 


Enough Copies To Go Around 


Regulations call for the preparation of task state- 
ments and performance standards in quadruplicate. 
Some departments may require more copies, but as 
a minimum, the employee, his immediate supervisor, 
the departmental personnel office, and the Bureau of 
Personnel must each be provided with a copy. 

Each copy is signed by the employee and his super- 
visor. But in placing his signature on the finished 
product the employee is not required to certify that 
he agrees with the standards—only that the informa- 
tional data and task statements are accurate and 
complete. So the employee can, in good conscience, 
sign the form even in those rare situations in which 
the standards are not, jn his opinion, correct. It is 
important that the employee evidence his knowledge 
of the standards—whether he agrees with them or not. 

As job content changes, or new methods, pro- 
cedures, or equipment are introduced, either the 
task statements, or the standards of performance, or 
both become obsolete. Accordingly, an essential 
part of the Wisconsin plan is the emphasis placed on 
the need for prompt revision of the task statements 
and performance standards whenever significant 
changes occur. Without such revisions the many 
advantages of performance standards would soon 
be lost. 

Advantages cited by Wisconsin’s Bureau of Per- 
sonnel in its manual of instructions were these: 

1. Impartial relationships with employees ——Knowing 
precisely what duties they are expected to perform, 
and what the tests of acceptable performance are, 
employees will be more aware of any deficiencies they 
may have and will more readily accept constructive 
criticism. 

2. Performance reports —Performance standards pro- 
vide the supervisor a basis for preparing objective 
and realistic reports—reports which the employee 
can understand and profit by. 

3. Recruitment and placement—When the supervisor 
and the personnel officer both know exactly what the 
employee is expected to do, and how well he is 
expected to do it, they can more accurately deter- 
mine the qualifications needed to fill the position. 

4. Assigning and reassigning employees.—Comparison 
of actual performance with an established standard 
reveals information as to the individual strengths 
and weaknesses of employees, which is invaluable in 
making proper and effective job assignments and 
reassignments. 

5. Training —The phases of an employee’s per- 

, (Continued on page 21) 
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The above photograph was taken when the author, M. Frédéric Gaston Simon, second from the left, front 
row, came here last year as leader of the team of French visitors brought to this country under the auspices 
of the MSA Technical Assistance Program to study American methods of Employment Service operations. 
The itinerary and program for the team were arranged by the Bureau of Employment Security under the 
direction of Mr. John B. Ewing and Mr. Marvin Thames, shown standing second from the left and at the 


extreme right. 
of the French Employment Service. 


On the front row, left, is Mme. Suzanne Marcelle Rivallain who heads the Paris headquarters 


Employment Offices in France 


By FREDERIC SIMON 


Directeur des Services de Sélection 


Paris, France 


 & JANUARY 7947 the EMPLOYMENT Security REviEw began a 
series of articles on employment exchanges in other countries. A 
pecial theme in that issue presented the employment services of Japan, 
Germany, Great Britain, Canada, and Chili. Following at scattered 
nlervals were articles on the employment services in Bolivia, India, 
China, Norway, Sweden, South Africa, the Philippines, and Ireland. 
The following article from France is our most recent addition to this 
pecial series. 


§ Bec. labour matters constitute the most im- 
portant items of the economic and social life 

of a country, in France we had to wait until 
'904 to find a trace of public support in their favour. 
Chis support was, however, of a limited character. 
lhe Act of March 14, 1904, intended to impose the 
reation of a municipal Free Register Office only on 
owns of more than 10,000 inhabitants. Smaller 
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towns had to keep a Labour Exchange List. To 
this end, beginning in 1911, the State granted allow- 
ances to towns where such offices were being set up. 
But this help was not sufficient and failed to give the 
impetus that was expected of it. In 1913, the public 
offices in all the different districts of France handled 
only 15,393 cases of which 11,850 related to House- 
hold Employment. 

When the First World War broke out, the State 
was obliged to take new measures rapidly. As a 
matter of fact, the slowing down of our industry, 
due to the calling up of all men of military age, had 
created an employment crisis which involved half 
of the labour market. In October 1914, a National 
Fund for Unemployed People was set up. Since the 
Central Office was too far away from both employers 
and employees to undertake successfully the re- 
employment of workers, the Ministry of Labour, in 
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A local office near Paris; men and women line up before 
separate placement counters. 


the second half of 1915, promoted the creation of 
district branches, linked together, and supervised by 
six regional offices with the function of transferring 
to the regional level cases which had not been properly 
dealt with on a local basis. These bodies were granted 
allowances from the State, which through them, 
endeavoured to mobilise and redistribute the available 
workers according to the needs of our war production. 
For this general purpose, other services were set up. 
They were: The Foreign Labour Office under the 
Ministry of Defense, and Vocational Training Cen- 
ters for adults, to provide our war industries with the 
necessary workers in the shortest possible time. Thus 
during the war the State was made aware that it was 
a part of its duty to help solve labour problems. 


The return to peace was followed by the abandon- 
ment of a positive labour program, but the employ- 
ment organisation remained. Separate offices, not 
subject to State control, were kept going in every dis- 
trict but five. The application of the Act of Febru- 
ary 2, 1925, requiring the establishment of a district 
office in each department, completed the work al- 
ready done. 


Though during the years 1919 to 1930, we suffered 
from a lack of workers, the repercussion of the world 
crisis was felt quickly in our country, reducing our 
production considerably. The Employment Offices 
were soon overwhelmed with the work of checking 
and classifying all unemployed. 

The tension which preceded World War II em- 
phasized the need for more strict Government con- 
trol of the Employment Offices. The Labour Min- 
istry had, in fact, little power to control either the 
departmental or the municipal offices. With a view 
to remedying this state of affairs, we adopted the 
Act of March 20, 1939, putting the District Employ- 
ment Offices under the direct control of the Ministry 
of Labour. 

The outbreak of the war once more upset the em- 
ployment market and compelled the Government to 
adopt a firm policy. Effective power had to be given 
to the Minister of Labour to register the unemployed, 
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Enclosed interview booths assure privacy. 


to collect all economic information, and to ensure the 
recruiting of civilians by the War Office and the 
Ministry of Public Works. He was also entrusted 
with the responsibility for the rapid training of work- 
ers for the metal industry, with a-view to replacing 
the specialists called up by the army. 

The Act of October 11, 1940, which abolished the 
Public Employment Offices and the Unemployed 
Fund, made provision for labour offices to replace 
them. Thus was a new period inaugurated in the 
evolution of public employment institutions by put- 
ting them on a State basis. 

The part our Country played after the liberation 
in the Allied war effort, the reconversion of our in- 
dustries, and the urgency of the reconstruction period, 
all brought labour problems to the fore. To cope 
with the economic difficulties that had arisen, as 
well as the social problems deriving from them, the 
Ministry of Labour inaugurated a policy of full 
employment. 

The Act of May 24, 1945, which officially gave 
public employment services the responsibility for the 
distribution of workers and control of their movement, 
constituted the first step under this policy of full em- 
ployment. This responsibility automatically involved 
measures of vocational training for adults, relief or 
aid to jobless workers, and integration of foreign 
workers. 


Organisation of the Labour Offices 


Past experience had proved that the system of 
labour offices could not be kept running satisfactorily 
on a national level without a centralised head office. 
Consequently, the Minister of Labour and Social 
Security took action to set up a series of branches 
in line with this principle. 


The National Organisation 


At the National Level, the labour offices were 
linked to a single central bureau, called the Direction 
de ‘la Main d’Oeuvre (Manpower Office). This was 
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Local office—interview with an applicant. 


created under the successive acts of October 29, 1947, 
January 12, and March 3, 1948, and included three 
special branches—Employment, Vocational Training 
for Adults, and Foreign Labour, together with. a 
statistical section, the function of which ‘is to under- 
take statistical work assigned by the Direction de la 
Main d’ Ocuvre. 

The Labour Management Office is required, ac- 
cording to labour market conditions, to draw up a 
coherent policy as regards the laying out or estab- 
lishment of services and operating conditions, the 
development of legislation pertaining to the use of the 
national manpower, vocational training for adults, 
and the supervision and adaptation of alien workers. 

Furthermore, the Direction de la Main dOcuvre 
exercises control, technical, disciplinary and admin- 
istrative, of Labour and Manpower in its field offices. 


The Regional Departments 


In each geographical department or group of 
departments linked to the same Regional Office of 
Labour and Manpower Management, there is a 
specialised agency called the “‘Regional Manpower 
Office” directly responsible to the Regional Director 
for Labour and Manpower. 

This Regional Manpower Office coordinates the 
work of all of the units dealing with manpower matters. 
It is headed by a division chief who is appointed by 
ministerial decree and who serves as assistant to the 
regional director for the study and the solution of 
manpower problems. He has the task of coordinating 
the work of the manpower offices responsible to him, 
and of supervising their functioning. 

The various functions entrusted to the Regional 
Manpower Office are distributed among a variable 
number of sections. The nature and number of these 
‘unctions are determined by the Regional Director of 
Labour and Manpower following recommendations 
by the head of the Regional Manpower Office in line 
vith specific problems and workloads facing the office. 
hese various sections are divided into: (1) Admin- 
strative Services, and (2) Technical Services for 
Placement. 
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Testing division of the vocational guidance department. 
I. Administrative Services 


Administrative Services consist of the following: 


a. A section on Employment and Compensation of Non- 
filled Offers and Requests—This section operates in 
most of the geographical areas under the direct 
supervision of the head of the Regional Office for 
Manpower. It must follow employment trends and 
problems and, when necessary, contact other regional 
or local offices in the interest of manpower utilisation. 


The section also acts as secretariat for the Regional 
Manpower Commission. The section further gathers 
statistics and useful documents and information for 
the Central Administration. Its functions also include 
the responsibility to carry out on the regional and 
local scales the clearance of job offers and requests 
which have not been met locally; it must see to it that 
priorities for employment are respected, ensure 
employment supervision, and supervise the function- 
ing of authorised private employment agencies. 


b. A section on Accelerated Vocational Training.—This 
section follows up on all questions regarding vocational 
training, recruiting of ‘“Stagiaires’ (apprentices) 
and their finding jobs at the end of their provisional 
period. Furthermore, it controls the Vocational 
Center for rapid vocational training from the adminis- 
trative point of view (handling of funds), and the 
technical point of view (organisation of examinations 
at the beginning and end of terms), in accordance 
with the National Association for Vocational Training 
and the Departmental Commission for Building and 
Metal Industries. 

Training in the Vocational Training Section is 
available to adults between 17 and 40 years of age 
and belonging to the following work categories: 


The unemployed who, after vocational selection, 
will be transferred to a new type of employment; 
workers wishing to specialise; manual or intellectual 
workers to be transferred from one branch of activity 
to another; specialists seeking promotional opportuni- 
ties; and the physically handicapped whose reemploy- 
ment is dependent upon vocational rehabilitation 
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c. The Foreign Labour Section This section gathers 
and handles files on foreign workers, provides them 
with working cards, and studies all the problems 
linked to their adaptation and _ utilisation. All 
foreigners anxious to stay in France, must apply for 
a ‘‘Foreigner’s Identity Card; a foreigner already 
in France, and looking for a job, must ask for a 
“Worker’s Card.’ The Foreigner’s Identity Card 
alone does not allow a foreign individual to work. 
In order to do so, he must hold both cards. 


d. The Unemployment Section—This section classifies 
all applications for work. The final decision regard- 
ing the granting of benefits to unemployed people 
rests with the Chief of the District Labour Office. 


II. Technical Services for Placement 


These services are principally constituted of re- 
employment sections. Each District Management 
Office has compulsorily attached to it an Intervoca- 
tional Section for Reemployment. The latter receives 
the Offers of Services or job applications and Help 
Wanted notices or employer orders. 


Due either to the density of population or to 
problems particular to certain categories of workers, 
it has been necessary to set up special sections: 


1. To handle different jobs or job grouvs, if the 
manner of employment or the extent of operations 
justifies it. 

Since the number and arrangement of such sections 
varies according to our economic structure, it is 
obvious that most of our districts will have an agri- 
cultural section, while only some of the big cities will 
have a section devoted to the employment needs of 
theatrical or professional people. Likewise, a section 
for sailors would be found only in a port location. 

In Paris, for example, the following sections operate: 
Agriculture, food, insurance, buildings, bakeries 
and sweet-making shops, hairdressing, leather shops, 
clerks, hotels, cafes, restaurants, taxi drivers, clothing, 
metal workers, domestic help, intellectuals, techni- 
cians, artists. 


2. To handle special categories of workers such as 
young people, invalids, physically handicapped. 

The section for young people is entrusted with the 
work of guiding teenagers, from 14 to 18, into jobs 
according to their own preference and state of health, 
in relation to the possibilities offered in the job market. 
To handle this work, these sections are subdivided into: 
Employment Services; Vocational guidance depend- 
ent on the Ministry of Education; Medical Services; 
and Social Services. 


In addition, the Labour Minister endeavours to 
procure remunerative jobs for workers with impaired 
faculties, so as to insure both material and moral 
security and self-respect. With a view to handling 
this great humanitarian work as it should be done, a 
Vocational Reemployment Section is being set up in 
accordance with the district Labour Office already 
in existence. Its duties will be to serve individuals 
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with limited aptitudes, finding new employment for 
them, or retraining them for new occupations. 

With the help of the Social Security, and the 
Public Offices linked to other ministerial departments, 
the Reemployment Sections are doing their best to 
put the greatest number of workers back into industry, 
at the same time bringing to impaired workers the 
jobs that will bring security and which correspond to 
their psychometric possibilities. 


The Local Offices 


There are 330 Local Offices in France at present. 
These include: 

Local Labour Offices, consisting of an Intervoca- 
tional Section for Employment, to which is added in 
certain cases, according to the size and the need of 
the towns, specialised sections. 

In towns where the economic activity does not 
justify the maintenance of a local office, a single 
agent or correspondent is considered sufficient to 
handle the necessary work. 

In centers where activity is intermittent—services 
to markets or town fairs—or of a seasonal character, 
local temporary branches may be set up. 

Where labour services do not exist, article 85 of 
the first book of Labour laws compels the Mayor 
of the town to keep an employment register which is 
at all times at the disposal of the public. A supply of 
leaflets is kept alongside the register, so that these 
may be attached to applications. Article 7 of a 
decree of May 24, 1945, specifies that copies of such 
applications should be forwarded to the nearest 
Labour Office within 3 days. 

Statistics —The District Office registers the un- 
employed people who have been financially helped, 
and whose applications for work are unsatisfied. 
When compiled, the figures are sent to the Labour 
Ministry where twice a month a specialised office 
makes a statistical summary of unemployment, by 
district and by occupation. 

These statistical figures allow the office to trace the 
trend of unemployment and to note the labour 
shortages and surpluses for whole industries or for 
one particular branch of an industry. 

Between April 1 and September 1, 1952, the 
Labour Offices settled 317,500 cases, with 108,764 
cases remaining undisposed at that date. The 
number of workers financially helped was 34,137. 





Next Month... 


It’s Good Business 
to Serve 


the Handicapped! 
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In an effort to develop a job opening for a high school 
senior, left foreground, Employment Counselor Dorothy 
R. Griswold telephones an employer. Martha Hucka- 
bee, head of Employer Service Division, and Manager 
William V. Little are interested in the outcome of 
the call. 


HAT are we trying to offer youth? What can we 
W otter them? What do they want? We are try- 

ing to—and sometimes can—offer them two 
things. 

First, we want to help them understand their 
strengths and weaknesses so that they can, with as 
little fumbling as possible, make a sound vocational 
choice. Second, we want to help them get started in 
first jobs that promise to lead them toward their goals. 


But, looking at it from the standpoint of John or 
Mary or Jim, we find that they want first, a definite 
idea of some specific field in which they will be “‘best;”’ 
second, immediate assurance that such a job is forth- 
coming; and third, knowledge about this working 
world of adults into which they are ‘entering and as- 
surance that there is someone upon whom they can 
leaa for guidance. 


If it were possible always to arrive at a completely 
satisfactory vocational plan and to implement that 
plan promptly by referral to a satisfactory job, these 
other needs of the young graduate would not require 
help from the counselor. Unfortunately, I have not 
often found it possible at the end of a counseling inter- 
view to feel that we have come up with the final and 
perfect plan. Certainly I have not been able to tell 
the young person that he will be “‘best’’ ia any one job. 


At Home in School Environment 


Then what are we able to offer the youth? First of 
ill, since most students feel that their teachers are 
iriendly, we benefit by the fact that our interviews are 
usually held in the school building. Thus, in a famil- 
ir environment, the student easily accepts the em- 
/loyment service counselor as a friend, one who can be 
ought later in her office and asked for further advice 
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How We Coordinate 
Counseling and Placement 


United in Our 
Nervice to Youth 


By DOROTHY R. GRISWOLD 


Employment Counselor, Daytona Beach Office 
Florida State Employment Service 


or help. In addition, that first interview should stim- 
ulate the student’s thinking along vocational lines, 
should help him to know how to analyze himself and 
how to learn more about various job possibilities. 


When school closes and the time for placement 
comes, the youth should certainly feel free to see the 
counselor, although it is not necessary that the coun- 
selor always make the job referral. The feeling of 
confidence in the Employment Service which has 
been developed during the first interview may easily 
carry over to the placement interviewer or other per- 
sonnel within the office, provided that there is no rigid 
line drawn between the duties-of the counselor and 
others. Provided also that, in some cases, the coun- 
selor recognizes the need to carry on herself. 


Should Work Together 


Not only should there be unity of effort in the actual 
placement of young workers but also in preparing the 
community to receive them. The counselor should 
assist in developing employer interest in young people 
who are entering the labor market. Her work with 
youth could be the basis for talks to employers and 
furnishes excellent material for newspaper publicity. 
Also, in cases where a special effort must be made to 
develop a job opening, the counselor is best equipped 
to do it herself. Since she has first-hand knowledge 
of the worker, she can answer the employer’s ques- 
tions much more convincingly than the interviewer 
who only reads the qualifications from the application 
card. Often, telephone calls can develop a specific 
job opening for a counselee with outstanding ability 
or particular interests of value to certain employers. 
The counselor should feel free to make this effort, 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Public Relations and 
Employment Security 


a 


HE success of the Employment security program 
§ ee dependent, to a large extent, upon the accept- 

ance by the public of that program. Because of 
this, it is worth considering the nature of public 
relations and to see whether it is possible to shape 
our operations in order to secure a favorable public 
attitude toward the employment security program. 


What Are Public Relations? 


Putlic relations may: be defined as the general 
reaction, favorable or unfavorable, of the public 
toward a program of work. It reflects the extent to 
which the public accepts a program as being worth- 
while to themselves as individuals and useful to the 
community as a whole. This attitude arises, to a 
large extent, from the manner in which a program is 
administered. Because this is so, public acceptance 
may be altered and modified by the people concerned 
with operating a program. 

Basic is the fact that the agency originally was 
set up to meet a public need in answer to public 
demand. Public acceptance of the purposes of the 
program is vital to effective public relations. How 
then are we to win continued acceptance for our 
program? First, good public relations are developed 
by conducting an agency’s business in such a manner 
that the public gains the conviction that the agency is 
equipped with the skill and know-how that will lead 
to the successful accomplishment of its program. 
The public must come to believe that the personnel 
concerned with a program possesses the professional 
equipment, ability, and desire to carry it out effec- 
tively to the best interests of the community. Second- 
ly, the public must be informed of the accomplish- 
ments of an agency responsible for administering a 
program, made aware of the difficulties that are 
encountered, and the steps taken to solve these diffi- 
culties. Thus, good public relations will result when 
the public believes that the agency has the ability 
and the desire to carry out a program, and by its 
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By EDWARD M. CAINE 
Chief of Interstate Benefits 


Division of Placement and Unemployment Insurance 
Albany, N. Y. 


being intimately informed as to how effectively the 
program is being carried out. 


Public Relations in Local Offices 


Employment security personnel in local offices are 
concerned with the public acceptance of two major 
programs: unemployment insurance and employ- 
ment service. In carrying out its unemployment in- 
surance responsibility, local office personnel have 
close relations with claimants, their unions, employ- 
ers, and employer organizations. In dealing with 
these groups, it is necessary to instill a confidence 
that the administration of the unemployment insur- 
ance program is done impartially and falls with equal 
weight and benefit upon all parties. The public 
must also gain the conviction that the agency is 
fair and consistent in the application of its rules and 
precedents. 

The employment security public must also be in- 
formed as to the reason for the local office’s action in 
specific situations. Thus, a claimant who is about 
to be disqualified for benefits will more readily accept 
that disqualification if he comes to believe that the 
action of the agency is based upon a body of prece- 
dent that is applied equally to all claimants in a simi- 
lar situation. An employer will also more readily 
accept a charge to his experience account if he is 
convinced that the local office examiner or deputy 
is acquainted with all the circumstances in connec- 
tion with an issue and is applying Referee and Appeal 
Board decisions fairly and impartially. 

Labor organizations, particularly, wish to have 
representatives of employment security agencies ad- 
dress their members so that they will be aware of the 
obligations as well as the benefits of the unemploy- 
ment insurance law. Here again, the claimant and 
employer must be convinced that the personnel of 
the agency is able to do its job of administering 
the unemployment insurance program ably and 
effectively. 
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In carrying out its function as a public employment 
agency, the Employment Service is concerned with 
job applicants, employers, and other cooperating 
agencies. Once again, if the public gains the con- 
viction that such functions as selection. and referral, 
counseling, and testing are performed by highly 
skilled personnel and are a service to the community, 
greater acceptance of the Employment Service will 
result. 

The public must be kept informed as to the services 
that are being offered by the Employment Service 
and the kind of job being done. For example, an 
employer will more readily understand the inability 
of the Employment Service to refer workers with de- 
sired skills if he realizes that all employers are con- 
fronted by the same problem and is informed about 
the skill levels and age groups that are available in 
the current labor market. 

Not only will the employer’s attitude toward the 
Employment Service be more favorable because he 


has been given a clear picture of the current labor 
market, but it may result in his adjusting his speci- 
fications in light of current conditions. It may also 
lead to his taking realistic inplant action such as job 
dilution and training. Likewise, local office man- 
agers will find it valuable in gaining understanding 
for the Employment Service program by discussing 
with employers and employers’ groups the manpower 
problems of their communities. 

The development of good public relations is in a 
large part dependent upon the awareness on the part 
of all staff members of the importance of the public’s 
acceptance of an agency’s program. Staff members 
must learn to evaluate their functions in terms of the 
public reaction to each act, and to plan their actions 
accordingly. Only by the realization by each staff 
member that each of his actions will to some extent 
influence the public relations of the employment se- 
curity program can continued success in this phase 
of our jobs be attained. 


Counselors Study Personality Problems 


By DANA T. LEITCH 
Chief of Special Services, Florida State Employment Service 


NUMBER Of studies have indicated that more 
workers leave or are discharged from their posi- 
tions because of personality reasons than because 

they do not satisfactorily perform the duties of the job. 
It was with this thought in mind that a course in per- 
sonality development was planned for Employment 
Service counselors at the University of Florida for the 
summer of 1952. A course for Employment counselors 
which was given in 1951 emphasized the counseling 
interview and the interpretation of test results. (See 
“Florida Counselors Go to School,”’ Employment Security 
Review, November 1951.) The course in personality 
development given September 10-23, 1952, was de- 
signed as a continuation course which would neither 
repeat the material of the previous year nor require it 
as a prerequisite, since some of the same and some 
different counselors would attend. 

Twenty-nine employment service counselors and 
veterans employment representatives, as well as the 
supervisor of counseling and the chief of Special Serv- 
ices of the Florida State Employment Service attended 
the new course. Dr. Barry Fagin who had taught the 
1951 course also conducted the one in 1952. Dr. Fagin 
was formerly with the California State Employment 
Service and has since obtained his doctorate at Colum- 
bia University. He showed rare skill and understanding 
in conducting the course in a manner which was 
enthusiastically received by all attending. 

Topics covered in the course included: 

1. Personality on the job—The influence of social 
and emotional traits in choosing a career, landing a 
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job, progressing on the job, supervising others, and 
attaining job satisfaction. 

This topic tied the subject matter of the course into 
the everyday job of Employment counselors and 
demonstrated the importance of personality traits to 
success in jobs. It brought out the fact that in order 
to be satisfactory to a worker a job must meet his needs 
for (a) affiliation with a group which accepts him and 
is acceptable to him, (6) mastery over a process, pro- 
cedure, or other tasks by which he feels that he is con- 
trolling his environment and solving problems at 
whatever level he may be, and (c) status as a successful 
worker in his social group. Likewise, the job makes 
emotional and social demands on the worker in addi- 
tion to the physical and intellectual ones which we 
usually think of and record. 

2. Ways of meeting pbroblems——The psychological 
modes of adjusting to threatening circumstances. 
Learning about normal or abnormal personality 
traits. 

This topic provided the counselors with an under- 
standing of why persons react as they do to various 
situations, and gave some insight as to what the real 
interpretation of various forms of behavior should be. 
The counselor must learn not to place a literal inter- 
pretation on all statements made by counselees, but 
to realize that much conversation is self-expressive or 
emotive in nature and must not be accepted as logical 
or factual. The counselor must seek the real meaning. 

3. Father of the man.—How the child develops his 
adjustments and how they carry over to adult life. 
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Typical problems faced by the child at various ages 
and how he solves them. Problem behavior in chil- 
dren. How to understand the adult through child- 
hood experiences. 

This knowledge is necessary to an understanding of 
adult behavior and assists the counselor to accept the 
individual as he is and to act effectively without 
creating ill feeling between himself and the counselee. 

4. What tips the balance?>—The principles of mental 
health and their role in child training and social, 
marital, and vocational adjustment. 

The principles of mental health are valuable to the 
counselor, not only in dealing with counselees but 
also in maintaining his own equilibrium in the stress 
of constantly working with emotional problems. The 
counselor must learn to recognize the influence of his 
own personality, attitudes, social background, etc., in 
the interview. He must seek to minimize this effect, 
and try to put himself in the counselee’s place and see 
the situation through his eyes. 

5. Psychology of the adult—How personality is 
studied and assessed. Age, sex, and cultural differ- 
ences. The problems of aging, with emphasis on the 
adjustment of older workers. 

The latter topic was particularly timely in view of 
present emphasis on employment of older persons. 
Counselors must understand the problems of the aging 
and the successful means of adjusting to them, includ- 
ing adjustment to changed conditions of employment. 

Extensive use was made of motion pictures in ex- 
plaining the mechanisms of personality and demon- 
strating the development of personality traits. A 
number of guest speakers participated in the course, 
lecturing on aspects of personality closest to their indi- 
vidual fields of study. Charles E. Odell, chief of 
Counseling, Selective Placement and Testing, in the 
National Office of the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity, was a guest speaker on the topic, “Problems 
of Older Workers.” He described the results of a 
number of studies and experimental projects in 
various parts of the country concerned with this prob- 
lem, and suggested possible applications to the situa- 
tion in Florida. , 

The counselors attended class approximately 6 hours 
a day for 2 weeks and did considerable reading in a 
textbook and related volumes. Extension credit of 
two semester hours was granted by the university for 
completion of the course. 

The director of the Florida State Employment 
Service and the head of the Department of Psychology 
at the University of Florida arranged for the course 
with their respective institutions. Travel and per 
diem funds for attendance at the course were en- 
thusiastically approved by the Florida Industrial Com- 
mission chairman and the Region V director in view 
of the successful session of the previous summer. 

The new course was attended by equal success. The 
following statement was typical of the many favorable 
remarks made by the participants: 

“I feel it was a privilege to have been designated to 
take the Employment Counseling Short Course this 
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summer and I would have lost very worthwhile 
training had I been unable to attend. 

*‘As an individual I recognized daily as the course 
progressed the possibilities of personal adjustment and 
the extent of greater satisfaction obtainable in my 
personal life and work. The course made it possible 
to develop greater self-understanding. It has stimu- 
lated my interest for further reading and study for 
professional development, and makes me aware of the 
tremendous assistance available through this course. 
Everyone derives satisfaction and enjoyment out of 
doing a job which he can do adequately, and there is 
pleasure in knowing that my participation in the 
course has increased the assistance I am able to give 
those in need of employment counseling. 

“This course has had a very definite influence on 
the treatment and understanding of the client’s prob- 
lems because it tends to change our way of thinking. 
We believe we have been practicing tolerance until 
we understand the scope of tolerance. Our purpose, 
which was clarified for us in the course, is to recognize 
the factors involved in the client’s problem and to 
help him to understand the problem in order that he 
may work out a solution that will be the most satis- 
factory one attainable. 

‘“‘As a member of the class I felt more a part of the 
Florida State Employment Service than I had prior 
to my close association with personnel from other 
local offices. Class discussion and social contact ac- 
quainted each of us with the problems and solutions 
worked out by the other offices. The benefits derived 
from taking the course in this group were as substan- 
tial as those derived from the content of the course.” 


FLORIDA 
(Continued from page 15) 


though it should be correlated with the work of the 
Placement Division. In such a situation, it should 
be clearly understood that no lack of confidence in 
these other workers is indicated when the counselor 
feels she should tackle the job herself. She may well 
be the one who has the best chance of success. 

The feeling within the employment office will stem 
largely from the attitude of the manager. If he is 
vitally interested in the program, all members of the 
staff will feel that they have an equal stake in its 
success and are contributing to the final result, even 
when the counselor takes more than the customary 
initiative. If the entire office force accepts the fact 
that the road toward the goal is important only as it 
appears to be the best way toward the objective, then 
we can hope for increasing satisfaction in our service 
to youth. 

What then will be gained from the program? 
Placement of young entrants into the labor market, 
yes. But fundamental as that purpose is to our or- 
ganization, it may not be the most helpful result. 
Assuredly we can serve the community only ia pro- 
portion as employers and workers turn to us for that 
assistance which we are here to give. 
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The Case for Case Histories 


By RAYMOND 8S. WARD 
Chief, Industry Relations Branch 
Bureau of Employment Security 


rPHE truism which admonishes, “Don’t hide your 
light under a bushel!” offers very good advice. 
It applies especially to the preparation of “In- 
dustrial Service Case Records” by local Employment 
Service offices. These brief case histories of out- 
standing accomplishments by State Employment 
Services in providing significant assistance to em- 
ployers in the solution of employment problems 
through the application of Employment Service 
tools and techniques are exceedingly useful in many 
ways and provide an excellent opportunity for telling 
the world about Employment Service achievements. 
There is never any problem about gaining attention 
and publicity for operating mistakes and failures. 
Someone is always ready to point them out and to 
publicize them. But hundreds of instances of out- 
standing service and successful operations probably 
occur in the Employment Services month after 
month without receiving the recognition or attention 
they deserve. To some degree, at least, recording 
these experiences as case histories and utilizing them 
within the States and at the headquarters office of 
the Bureau extend the scope of their value and permit 
other State agencies to profit by their example. 


Case Histories Helpful in Many Ways 


Case histories have a very definite and authentic 
value in demonstrating the usefulness of Employment 
Service techniques. In making contacts with top 
executives of large industrial concerns and with 
representatives of trade associations, experience has 
shown that examples of successful achievements by 
the employment services have been far more pro- 
ductive of satisfactory results than general statements 
concerning potential performance. Interest is in- 
evitably stimulated. And the rest is relatively easy. 


Case histories are also very helpful in the prepara- 
tion of articles for magazines, trade journals, and 
association bulletins. They focus attention and 
furnish authentic evidence that promised perform- 
ance can be and often has been achieved. 


Good case histories can be used just as profitably 
by local office employer relations representatives to 
point up the effectiveness of their own industrial 
services when they are dealing with local employers. 
Suppose, for example, that a plant manager is strug- 
gling with a turnover problem. If the employer re- 
la'ions representative can demonstrate to him through 
the use of a case history that a local company in the 
seme industry has reduced turnover 50 percent by 
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employing test-selected applicants in certain occupa- 
tions, and has thereby saved thousands of dollars 
through improved operations, it will not be difficult 
to persuade that management executive to give the 
Employment Service testing program a try. Perhaps, 
on the other hand, a company wishes to establish a 
new plant in another part of the State, and the man- 
agement officials are finding it difficult to determine 
where the plant should be located. A case history 
highlighting the manner in which labor market iafor- 
mation provided by the Employment Service has 
assisted in determining the location of another com- 
pany’s plant would demonstrate authoritatively the 
usefulness of this type of industrial service. In such 
cases, the Employment Service is usually called upon 
to provide assistance in staffing the new plant as a 
result. 

A few brief examples of case histories which are 
most helpful will illustrate how different kinds of in- 
dustrial services can be provided with gratifying results. 


Reduction in Turnover—Occupational 
Analysis and Testing 


A large airframe plant located in Texas expanded 
its work force from 11,000 to 31,000 after the beginning 
of the Korean conflict. The company found it 
necessary to hire about 3,000 women for an electric 
harness assembly job. During the first 2 months, the 
firm experienced a separation rate of 88 percent among 
this group. The local office made an analysis of this 
job, and a specific test battery was developed from a 
combination of other tests. Management officials 
decided to have the local office test all female appli- 
cants for this job, and the monthly turnover rate 
among the tested applicants dropped to 4 percent. 
This represented a tremendous saving, since the com- 
pany estimated that it cost about $165 for each worker 
hired and separated, in addition to the cost involved 
in training these workers and the resultant loss in 
production. 

The employment supervisor of this corporation sent 
a first-rate ‘“‘testimonial letter’ to the local office, 
expressing gratification with the success of this 
program. 


New Plant Location—Labor Market 
Information and Recruitment 


A garment manufacturer in Pennsylvania who 
wished to expand his operations sought the assistance 
of the local Employment Service office in finding a 
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suitable location for a new plant. The employer 
had made a preliminary search, but had been unable 
to find a suitable building, or a community with an 
adequate supply of labor. The local office explored 
the possibilities in a number of counties and finally 
recommended a community to which the employer 
relations representative took the plant manager for 
an inspection trip. Prior to this, of course, a careful 
check had been made by the local office on the 
available labor supply in the community and neigh- 
boring areas. 

The employer decided that the building and the 
location would meet his requirements. As soon as 
the plant was ready for operations, the Employment 
Service conducted a recruitment campaign, complete 
with extensive newspaper publicity, and the plant 
was ready to begin operations in 30 days. Since its 
establishment, the number of workers in the plant has 
been doubled. 


This was not a large operation, but it was very 
significant, because the local office not only provided 
excellent service to the well-satisfied employer, but 
also, by establishing a plant in a labor supply area, it 
actually revived the small community which had 
been bogged down by lack of employment oppor- 
tunities. 


Hidden Skills Disclosed and Utilized— 
Occupational Analysis 


An electronics manufacturing company -located in 
New England required a comprehensive recruitment 
program which was designed and planned by the 
State Employment Service. The employer was in 
need of many highly skilled workers, and to fill his 
requirements it became necessary to find acceptable 
workers in job classifications not ordinarily considered, 
because the wanted skills were hidden under job titles. 
This plan for a more complete utilization of skills 
was worked out in detail by the Employment Service 
in cooperation with, the company. 


The company prepared a skill inventory for which 
a questionnaire was devised. The forms used for this 
purpose were patterned on sample forms provided by 
the Employment Service. Training was provided 
by the Employment Service to six company employees 
in job classification structure, standard job terminol- 
ogy, and the coding system of the Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles. Studies were conducted of the re- 
lationship between jobs to determine the similarity 
between different jobs and to identify the kind of 
workers who might be assigned to higher jobs with a 
minimum of additional training. 


In the recruitment of new employees, when no fully 
qualified or trained workers were available for tool- 
and die-makers’ openings, for example, the Employ- 
ment Service recommended consideration of certain 
other groups of applicants bearing other titles, but 
possessing practically the same qualifications, which 
therefore were excellent sources of employees. 

At the beginning of this recruitment program, the 
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company had about 8,000 employees. Five thousand 
additional workers were needed to enable the com- 
pany to meet production schedules, and all of these 
workers were successfully recruited in ample time. 


Improvement in Quality of Workers— 
Many Services 


A major manufacturer of electrical products wished 
to improve the quality of workers hired and to improve 
the quantity and quality of production. Workers 
were being hired without any reliable measure of the 
likelihood of their becoming good operators, Pro- 
duction records showed a wide variation between 
workers, and turnover was causing great concern. 
The situation was reviewed by representatives of the 
local Employment Service office, together with an 
occupational analyst from the district office and a 
test technician from the central office. It was found 
that employment conditions were good, the plant 
was modern in every respect, and training programs 
were well planned and efficiently carried out. The 
difficulty seemed to lie in the impossibility of pre- 
dicting whether or not the newly hired worker was 
likely to succeed on the job. 


Selection tests were available for the mounting and 
grid operations where the problems existed. It was 
recommended that these tests be installed in the local 
Employment Service office, and that hiring in these 
occupations should take place only on the basis of 
test selection. 


Since the installation of testing service, the mount- 
ing department has become the company’s most 
efficient operation. Turnover has been materially 
reduced, and the indirect results have been far- 
reaching. The Employment Service has been en- 
trusted by the company with every kind of employ- 
ment task. The local office has been of assistance 
to the employer in providing occupational information 
useful in planning transfers and promotions. Labor 
market information has been provided. College 
graduates, particularly in the field of engineering and 
accounting, have been placed. Recruitment has 
been carried on both in the local area and in other 
areas during periods of expansion. Representatives 
of the local office make regularly scheduled visits 
to the plant at which employment and _ personnel 
problems are discussed, and plans for service are 
worked out. Excellent cooperation exists on a con- 
tinuing basis, and satisfaction in the results is mutual. 


All of these case histories present excellent records 
of accomplishment. They represent, not only careful 
planning to provide much-needed service to em- 
ployers, but they also set forth tangible and gratifying 
results both for the employer and the local office 
which serves him. No case history is really: valuable 
unless it contains information concerning at least a 
partial solution of the original problem. 


No doubt judgment is required in selecting em- 
ployers to whom case histories may be cited as 
persuasive evidence that the Employment Service 
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can do a good job for them. Hard and fast rules 
might be difficult to apply, but it would seem that 
in employer who is inclined to be doubtful—who is 
not quite convinced that the Employment Service 
‘an be of service to his establishment—might find 
the encouragement he needs in the successful solution 
of a problem similar to his own. 

These case histories are only samples selected from 
dozens which have been submitted to the Bureau by 
the various State agencies. Presumably, there are 
many other potential case histories of outstanding 
service to employers among the records of the local 
offices of each of the State agencies which would be 
of value to all of the employment services. 

It is planned to make the best of the Industrial 
Service Case Records available to the State agencies 
on a reciprocal basis, so that there may be an exchange 
of ideas and an extension of profitable experience 
in the field of industrial service. 

It is axiomatic that a better job for an employer 
results in a more satisfactory relationship with the 
local office, more placements, and improved local 
office operations. First-rate records of these accom- 
plishments are certain to be helpful to everyone 
concerned. 
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formance that need correction are clearly revealed 
by a comparison of his performance with the stand- 
ards, end training may be pointed accordingly. 
Furthermore, the standards are a valuable aid in the 
orientation of employees newly assigned to a position. 

Have these theoretical advantages been achieved 
in practice? Although we have had an opportunity 
to observe only a limited segment of the State service, 
it may fairly be said that these advantages have been 
achieved. Particularly with respect to employee- 
performance reporting, improved results have been 
most evident. It should be pointed out, however, 
that much of the credit for the improvement in that 
area must be attributed to other innovations which 
were introduced simultaneously with performance 
standards. We have in mind, for example, the dis- 
placement of the old “‘rating’? sheets by the new 
Employee Performance and Development Reports. 
No,longer are employees to be divided into 1-2-3, 
A-B-C, or any other categorical rating groups. In- 
stead, the supervisor prepares a report indicating, 
with respect to each task, whether the employee has 
equalled, exceeded, or failed to meet the established 
standards. Then, too, the supervisor gives, in his 
own words, an overall appraisal of the employee’s 
performance. This type of report provides an ex- 
cellent basis for a rewarding oral interview with the 
employee; it sets the stage for an employee develop- 
ment program. 

It will be noted that the foregoing list of advan- 
tages makes no mention of. the use of performance 
standards for position classification. As originally 
conceived it was not expected that the performance 
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standards would replace the position description ques- 
tionnaires which had served the purposes of position 
classification in the past. However, approximately 
1 year after performance standards were first intro- 
duced, it was decided that, with the addition of a 
few supplementary items of information—names 
and titles of persons doing similar work; supervision 
given and received; length of time job duties and 
responsibilities have remained unchanged; and similar 
pertinent data—the position description form might 
well be dispensed with. That objective was accom- 
plished by drafting a one-page data sheet to serve 
as the initial or cover page of the performance stand- 
ards form. 

Whether the elimination of the old personnel data 
questionnaire was wholly advantageous has been 
questioned by some who feel that the type of task 
statement which is ideally suited to the needs of 
employee performance evaluation is ill-suited to 
position classification purposes. Doubtless, super- 
visors find it somewhat more difficult to draft state- 
ments with both objectives in mind, but any such 
disadvantages would appear to be offset by the 
advantages of having eliminated one form completely. 





At Press TIME 
(Continued from page. 2) 


previous years. The pamphlet, ‘““The Job Ahead,” 
is designed for staff training in public relations and 
is a book of practical suggestions for using kit materials 
to gain community cooperation. Also adaptable to 
staff training are the folders, ““The Right Kind of 
Housing,”’ and the employer relations folder, ‘Mr. 
Farmer.” 


Employer Pamphlet 


*“Mexican Workers for United States Agriculture,” 
is the title of a pamphlet for employers of contract 
farm workers from Mexico which was recently dis- 
tributed to State agencies by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. It covers the provisions of Federal 
legislation, the agreement between the United States 
and the Mexican Governments, and the work con- 
tract under which Mexican national farm workers 
are available for agricultural work in the United 
States. The pamphlet, which is for general informa- 
tion, explains the conditions under which the em- 
ployer may request, contract, and return farm workers 
to Mexico. It does not have the effect of law, regula- 
tion, or ruling. 








IN NOVEMBER 


“Administration of the Tax Function in 
Unemployment Insurance” 
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Note how facts about the individual are played up in this California display of occupational materials used 


in counseling. R 


Followup 
as an Extended 


By H. D. MUGAAS 


Employment Specialist 
North Dakota State Employment Service 


Individual Counseling Service 


ny check on results of counseling will show a 
considerable number of applicants who are not 
following the plan decided on. 

These vocational plans represent time and effort 
on the part of counselor and applicant. The coun- 
selor, however, draws on wider experience, knowl- 
edge, and skill than the applicant as the plan is 
developed. He also sees the plan in terms of employ- 
ment opportunities and job development resources of 
the Employment Service. 

The applicant sees the prospective job as part of 
this plan. The applicant has a number of needs to 
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be met. The plan may meet some of these quite well 
if it can be carried out, but it may be much easier to 
develop a plan than to carry it out. For example, 
the counselee has many limitations on his ability to 
carry out a plan. These limitations cannot be rem- 
edied over night. 

He may be immature, weak in ability to adhere to 
a plan of action, carry a responsibility. His parents 
may hinder, misunderstand, discourage his plans. 
He may feel his immediate needs for money too 
keenly to deal with the future realistically. He may 
be worried about the possibility of being drafted, 
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about whether or not he should enlist, and so does not 
care too much as long as he is employed. Someone 
may have exerted much persuasive effort on him to 
consider another field of work, or take higher pay in 
a seasonal or dead-end job. Perhaps he has found 
some valid reasons for changing that he and the 
counselor overlooked. Once on the job, his employer 
may not understand his hopes and plans. He becomes 
discouraged and quits. 

Then, too, the counselee’s situation may change. 
Too long a time goes by before the applicant can be 
placed in line with the plan. The applicant on a 
stop-gap job may have lost interest. He may not be 
convinced that the plan worked out offered anything 
better. He may have found he needs more money: 
marriage, a fiancé, sickness may complicate his situa- 
tion; or, if on a suitable job, he may feel the training 
he is supposed to get is not forthcoming. There are 
many similar reasons. 


Important To Follow a Plan 


The development of a vocational plan represents an 
investment in careful appraisal and classification for 
employment. For the applicant the plan may be a 
safeguard to larger investments in training, education, 
and background experience—investments which can 
easily be lost if the plan is abandoned. The Employ- 
ment Service also has at stake some of the interests of 
the employer it is serving, as well as his good will. 
Unnecessary layoffs drain unemployment compensa- 
tion funds. 

Followup is necessary to accomplish the following: 
To learn whether or not the service is winning satis- 
fied customers; to assure that the responsibilities of 
the Employment Service are met; to assure that the 
resources of the Employment Service are used in 
placement, job development, since these are in a sense 
encumbered when a vocational plan is developed; to 
uncover errors of the Employment Service and coun- 
selor so that they can be corrected and prevented in 
similar cases; to assure the counselor that he is making 
progress and getting the satisfaction that comes from 
helping others to succeed; to protect the investment 
of the Employment Service in staff time for testing, 
counseling, classification, and job development; to 
protect the investment of other agencies that have 
provided services, such as rehabilitation training and 
education, which support the vocational plan; to 
protect the good will of employers as well as their 
investments in hiring and training the applicants. 

Experienced counselors continually report cases 
where followup has prevented the failure of sound 
plans by providing the information and understanding 
needed by the employer as well as the applicant. 

The experience of following up will reveal whether 
the counselor, in addition to dealing with applicants, 
is dealing with the facts of life; but, most important, 
‘ollowup will assure that both the resources of the 
Employment Service and those of the applicant will 
be used to win vocational success for the applicant. 
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S hebuts loa Great Wan i 


HE following article by Charles Mooshian of 

Little Rock, Ark., paying tribute to former 

Senator Robert F. Wagner of New York, ap- 
peared in the May issue of the JAPES News and was 
reprinted in the Congressional Record for June 11 
under “Extension of Remarks of Hon. J. William 
Fulbright of Arkansas.” 


A friend of public employment service is gone. Former 
Senator Robert F. Wagner, of New York, died on May 4, 
leaving behind his great name on a document that will always 
be remembered by employment service people everywhere— 
the Wagner-Peyser Act. He was 75. 


The one-thousand-eight-hundred-and-some-odd employment 
service offices operating today throughout the United States 
were established under the Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933. Bob 
Wagner was a lifelong Democrat, whose first political post was 
a member of the New York State Assembly in 1905. He was 
elected to the United States Senate in 1927 and remained in 
that body till ill health forced him to resign in 1949. 


Wagner was the author and sponsor of much of the social 
and labor measures enacted during the depressing 1930's. 
While he is best remembered as author of the Wagner Labor 
Act (National Labor Relations Act) passed in 1935, he spon- 
sored the Social Security Act, Railroad Pension Act of 1934, 
the United States Housing Act, National Industrial Recovery 
Act, and piloted through the Senate early measures setting up 
such Federal emergency agencies as the NRS, PWA, WPA 
CCC, and FERA. 


Born in Germany and brought to this country when 8 years 
old, Wagner had a long political career in New York State 
before going to Washington. He started out in life with a 
newspaper route. When he entered public school he was 
mei to speak English. He won a law degree in 1900. 


When he became a State legislator his first fight was for a 
5-cent fare from Manhattan to Coney Island. In later years 
in the State legislature he won approval of a model factory- 
safety law, workmen’s compensation, and other measures long 
sought by unions. Subsequently he was the first judge to grant 
a labor union an injunction against an employer and he upheld 
employees in peaceful picketing. 


When he went to the Senate in 1927 he carried his liberal 
ideas into an unfriendly atmosphere. His first speech dealt 
with unemployment, but it was ignored, He persisted, how- 
ever, and when the depréssion came some of his ideas, such as 
collection of labor statistics, took hold. 


It has been said of Wagner that he placed on the books leg- 
islation more important and more far-reaching than any 
American in history. Certainly he helped as much as any one 
man to give hope and help to those millions of Americans 
struggling out of the depression. 


‘If experience in the last half century has taught us anything, 
it has taught that now, more than ever before, our Nation re- 
quires a strong, vigorous, and close-knit nation-wide employ- 
ment service system, equal to the job-finding, manpower- 
mobilizing, employment-stabilizing problems of continuing 
economic change, growing industrial complexity, and recurring 
defense emergency. Now, more than ever before, this Nation 
must assure its own internal stability as the basic sinews—the 
moral fiber—with which to carry the burden of world leadershi 
which we can no longer escape.”’ (Senator Wagner to the 34 
ry IAPES Convention in New York City, May 26-29, 
1947. 
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Pushing the tools down near Newcastle, Wyo. 


HE Louisiana French folk have a word for it— 
‘ghey call it “lagniappe,” that little something 
extra, that will bring back customers and bring 
new ones in. It may be only a trifling present, but 
the shopkeeper knows its value among young and old 
alike. It was this “‘lagniappe”’ idea, only in a less 
tangible form, that opened a way for our office to get 
more job orders from the oil operators hereabouts. 
It all began in 1950 when our new manager in the 
Newcastle Office, Mrs. Alice I. Addington, found 
that her office was getting only a trickle of the poten- 
tial job orders in the several phases of the oil industry 
operating in her area. In the spotlight at that time 
were new drilling ventures, but job openings for drill 
crews were scarce in the local office. 


We have always found that the “little something 
extra” the Employment Service can offer is an interest 
in the ways, the problems and the ambitions of workers. 
Expressing this interest is not always easy. Oil 
operators, for example, are a closed fraternity. The 
outsider, having no stake in the industry, and not 
speaking the language, has difficulty in expressing an 
interest, let alone putting it in action. 
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Rugged [rregularity but 


it Meant More Business 


ES 
Breaks Into the 


Oil Business 


By WILLIAM GONDER 
Public Relations Officer 
Employment Security Commission of Wyoming 


Such a situation is not the fault of the oilmen. 
Most of them must move about considerably, even 
those in the more stable office lines, and the com- 
munity is generally slow to accept such newcomers, 
especially if they are likely to move on again in a few 
months. Nevertheless, the men and women following 
the lure of “black gold” are sincere and warmhearted 
people who respond to any interest shown in them. 
They are as anxious as anyone to be trusted, accepted, 
to have an interest taken in them. If this interest 
accomplishes a double purpose, helping them to iron 
out their problems in their bread-winning jobs, and 
making them feel at home in the community, they 
have a rewarding way of showing appreciation. 

Our Newcastle local office has found this out. That 
the office manager is a woman makes the result all 
the more striking. 


The oil industry operates quite often in rugged 
country, far from any town. It employs rugged men 
and gigantic equipment. There is plenty of mud and 
oil and dust. Yet, in spite of these things, a woman 
manager has succeeded in breaking into the hiring 
practices of outfits which have been picking men 
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aphazardly from the bars, pool halls, rooming 
houses, and street corners. 


Drillers have always hired their own men. Most 
of the time they were located 40 miles “from no- 
where.” If they needed men, they simply routed 
them out from their favorite haunts. But, when a 
‘roughneck’”’ failed to show up for the night tour 
without any advance warning, and, they were short of 
help, there was no way to get a replacement. The 
local office of the Employment Service, closed and 40 
miles away, could not help. 


Manager Addington considered these things and 
then took some forthright action. She had her plans 
all set when she attended a community gathering 
where she met the owner of the top drilling outfit in 
the area. This was her opportunity. In addition to 
disclosing the usual services the local office was pre- 
pared to give the oil operator, she offered to round 
up help any time of the day or night, on weekends or 
on holidays. 


True, she was aware that neither she nor her small 
office staff could keep up such an undertaking indef- 
initely. There was a reasonable limit for this kind of 
service, but she was determined to get her fair share 
of the oil placements and this extra service would 
open the gate. Once she had the gate open, a reg- 
ularized procedure could be worked out somehow. 


The oil operators began taking her at her word, 
The telephone rang at night. Drillers out in the 
fields were short-handed. During the ensuing few 
months, one company alone gave the office 22 orders 
for 32 workers, including tool dressers, roughnecks, 
roustabouts, and even two cable-tool drillers. The 
office made 38 referrals and the company hired 29, 
It was not a sizeable transaction, but at least it “‘took 
the hoop off the gate post.” 


If the local office failed to get help from the file, the 
manager ran down driller acquaintances and men in 
other branches of the oil business, such as supply 
houses, to see if they could give her a tip on available 
worke:s. Oftentimes they gave her good leads. When 
there was time, she used the clearance procedure, but 
the night calls were emergencies—help wanted at 
once. She inquired with a purpose into the skills and 
short-term experience of all incoming job hunters 
from other areas. Nor did she forget the bars, pool 
halls, and rooming houses. Somehow, somewhere, 
she found the men. Help came from the oil fraternity 
itself as it discovered that there was a local office of 


the State Employment Service; that its manager, a. 


woman with persistent energy, was scurrying back 
and forth among them, trying to help them, and doing 
sO against severe odds. This news traveled fast. 
rillers with full crews were soon furnishing tips about 
nen looking for jobs, and about other drillers who 
eeded help. All this went down in the manager’s 
itle notebook which she carried everywhere in her 
\urse and which she put on her bedside table at night. 
[hat was only a beginning. As with the drilling 
perator, our manager made contacts with top men 
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in other branches of the industry with similar results. 
In a short time the bosses for oil construction and 
welding, trucking of crude oil and equipment, of the 
two refineries, and the surveyors as well, were calling 
the Employment Service for men or giving it leads 
where men might be obtained. 

Local office interest did not stop there. The roving 
oil worker has always been plagued by housing short- 
ages, and many landlords were reluctant to rent to 
him. Into the little notebook went the names of 
people contacted—townspeople with rooms in private 
homes, tourist courts, apartment houses, and even 
trailer space. Landlords and hotel people began 
calling when new operators came to town looking for 
men. Owners of rooming houses and bars telephoned 
her when they learned of men looking for work. 
Thus the manager found less need to seek help in 
those places, and employers, trying to help her, made 
more effort to give her all the advance notice they 
could when they needed workers. 

In 1951 the first drilling contractor to place orders 
with the Employment Service was awarded the 
American Legion citation for hiring veterans. This 
strengthened the bond between the local office and 
the oil industry; the good word was passed along with 
greater enthusiasm, and more business resulted. 

During 1952 the results of this cooperation became 
apparent. There was an increase of 132 percent 
over 1951 in oil industry placements. Is it strange, 
therefore, that the local office staff at Newcastle 
firmly believes in “lagniappe’’? That they are ever 
ready to put that Little extra interest in a business and 
its people knowing that workers everywhere, as in this 
particular petroleum field, will respond to it! 
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(Continued from page 7) 


tion to the veteran to apply or sometimes an addi- 


tional order for another type of occupation. Also, 
the employers may volunteer leads which may pay off 
in satisfactory job placements. 

Employers also react pleasantly when they are in- 
vited to watch the feature. They feel, too, that 
presenting applicants on TV is an ideal “sneak pre- 
view.’ of a job seeker. No commitments have to be 
made; no refusals of work. Also their interest in 
trying to help a veteran find employment is always 
evident. 

As for the veterans, they usually get a kick out of” 
being on a television show, and are enthusiastic about 
the offers it brings them which might not be available 
through standard sources. 

The Employment Service has its share of satisfac- 
tion, too. It finds real value in this dramatic way of - 
presenting one phase of its service to the community. 
Thereby is has gained the interest and regard of 
several employers who may not have used our serv- 
ice, and it has aided in WEWS’ worth-while public 
service program to help veterans toward satisfactory 
employment. 
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Language Training for 
Migrants 


Tue Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration (ICEM) intends to develop, as one of its 
technical services, a program of language instruction 
for potential migrants. 

The committee’s initial step in this direction is the 
inauguration in Greece of courses in Portuguese and 
English. These languages were chosen because the 
two most important schemes operating from Greece 
under the committee’s auspices provide for the 
movement of urban workers to Brazil and farmworkers 
to Australia. 

The Migration Committee and the Greek Govern- 
ment have sought the assistance of UNESCO in this 
program and it is hoped that later this year a joint 
project with UNESCO will be instituted under 
which UNESCO-recruited experts will supervise the 
training methods used. 

The committee’s new technical services program is 
still in the development stage but it is hoped to 
establish language training courses wherever they 
can assist the migration process, whether in the 
emigration or immigration country. It is also the aim 
of the program to make language instruction part of 
the curriculum of any vocational training scheme 
sponsored by the committee. 


Bolivia 


Bo.iv1A, like other Latin American countries, needs, 
above all, technicians, qualified workers, and agri- 
culturalists. Persons wishing to emigrate to Bolivia 
should forward to the Bolivian consulate: (1) Their 
application in Spanish, indicating their occupation, 
financial situation, their relatives in Bolivia, etc.; (2) 
birth certificate (original) and photostat copy; (3) 
photostat copy of first pages of passport (or travel 
document); (4) medical certificate (with photostat 
copy and Spanish translation on airmail paper); (5) 
certificate of good character (with photostat copy and 
Spanish translation on airmail paper) established at 
the most a month before application; (6) attestation 
that the applicant has been reputably employed dur- 
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ing the last 5 years (with photostat copy and transla- 
tion on airmail paper). These various documents are 
sent through the consulate to ‘Ministerio de Inmi- 
gracion”’ at La Paz. 

When the immigration visa is granted, the applicant 
must complete other forms provided by the consulate 
and prove that he is in possession of US $125. 


> 


Quebec, Canada 


A sERIES of short courses in agriculture was organ- 
ized by the Federal Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration with the collaboration of the agronomes of 
the Provincial Ministry of Agriculture. These courses 
were intended for French-speaking families from 
Europe who, since the war, have settled on the land 
in the Richelieu Valley and the Eastern Townships 
in the Province of Quebec. 

The courses were instituted with the aim of ac- 
quainting these settlers with the farming methods and 
the professional and economic organisations in the 
Quebec region. 


Vocational Instructors 
for Italy 


Tue ILO is helping Italy to train vocational 
instructors to increase its skilled-workers supply. 


Under a technical assistance agreement, the Italian 
Government and the ILO have set up jointly an 
instructor-training program for three mechanical 
trades at a center in Genoa. A second center for 
five building trades will be opened in Naples next year. 


The project contributes to meeting Italy’s need for 
more highly skilled workers in these trades. The 
instructors trained there will be able in turn to train 
workers, some of whom might then be ready to meet 
the needs of immigration countries for skilled immi- 
grants. All buildings, living quarters, equipment. 
machinery and local staff are being provided by the 
Italian Government. The ILO will supply the 
training experts and instructors. 
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Vocational Training 


Tue Dutch Ministry for Social Affairs and Public 
Health announces that henceforth candidates for emi- 
eration will be given the opportunity of free instruc- 
‘ion in government vocational training centers. Those 
prospects who may reasonably be considered for emi- 
eration in the near future, will be accepted as candi- 
dates for emigration, The granting of permissions to 
follow these courses will depend upon prior psycho- 
technical tests. 

The courses include the following occupations: car- 
penters, masons, house painters, fitters, electricians, 
paviors, stone cutters, turners, and other strictly me- 
chanical occupations. 

The government will grant some assistance based on 
the distance of the candidate’s residence, his age, and 
family obligations. The minimum age is 18 years. 

The vocational training course will last at least 4 
months, at the conclusion of which a government 
diploma will be issued. 


Labor Leaders 


SEVEN labor leaders from Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, and Peru have completed 2 months in the United 
States devoted to the study of labor-union organiza- 
tion and operation. The program is being arranged 
by the Labor Department’s Office of International 
Labor Affairs, in cooperation with the State Depart- 
ment, the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, trade 
unions, and other organizations. Secretary of Labor 
Martin P. Durkin said that, in addition to providing 
technical information, the project ‘‘will promote bet- 
ter understanding between the Latin American coun- 
tries represented and the United States.” 

Known as the Second ORIT Group, the seven 
unionists were members of the second training pro- 
gram held at the University of Puerto Rico, where 
they studied a variety of subjects for 4 months before 
coming to the mainland. Upon their return to their 
native lands, each is expected to assist in building 
democratic trade unions. The program was ar- 
ranged by the Organizacion Regional Interamericana de 
Trabajadores (Inter-American Regional Workers Or- 
ganization), the Western Hemisphere affiliate of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 


Where the World’s 
Rillions Live 


AccorpD1nG to International Population Reports, 
Sureau of the Census, about one-third of the approxi- 
mately 2% billion persons in the world live in India 
‘nd China. China, the most populous country, is be- 
‘ieved to have in the neighborhood of 450 million per- 

ms. India, the next most populous country, has 

bout 365 million persons. The populations of India 
ond China, combined with those of the Union of 
oviet Socialist Republics and the United States, con- 
itute nearly one-half of the population of the world. 
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The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has roughly 
200 million persons and the United States about 158 


‘million. Japan, with 86 million, Indonesia, with 


roughly 78 million, Pakistan, with 77 million, Brazil, 
with 55 million, and the United Kingdom, with 51 
million, appear to be the only other countries with 
populations in excess of 50 million at the beginning of 
1953. The Federal Republic of Germany nearly at- 
tains this level, with 49 million inhabitants, and ex- 
ceeds it if West Berlin is taken in combination with it. 

The new states of Pakistan and Israel present con- 
trasts in population size. The former is one of the 
largest countries; Israel, with only 1.6 million inhabit- 
ants, is one of the smallest countries. 


International Students 


Amonc the students reporting to the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Office of International Labor Affairs during 
May to study our system of employment security 
were a team of Brazilian officials, a group of labor- 
management officials from India, two Point-4 trainees 
from Indonesia, and the Chief of the Employment 
Service in the Ministry of Labor in Lima, Peru. 

Training lasted from 3 weeks to a month and was 
given partly in the Bureau in Washington and partly 
in State and local offices in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York, New Jersey, Minnesota, Kansas, 
and Texas. 

At the end of the training, Certificates of Com- 
pletion were presented to the trainees by Bureau 
Director Robert C. Goodwin. 


German Magazine to 
Reprint Labor Department 
Materials 


AN interesting letter received in June in the editorial 
office of THe LaBor MARKET AND EMPLOYMENT 
SEcuRITY came from Mr. G. L. Wiederhold of 
Toronto, Canada, who represents a magazine recently 
started in Germany under the title START In Norp- 
AMERIKA. The magazine is intended for prospective 
emigrants to and immigrants in North America who 
need reliable labor market and occupational informa- 
tion which is to be translated in part into the German 
language. 

Mr. Wiederhold writes for permission to reproduce 
certain articles published in the April issues of THE 
LABOR MARKET AND EMPLOYMENT SECURITY and the 
MonTHLy LaBor REVIEW, i. e., Insured Unemploy- 
ment; Local Labor Market Conditions; Recent 
Industry Developments; Occupational Employment 
Prospects; Expanding Occupational Opportunities 
for Women; Workmen’s Compensation in the U. S.; 
and from the OccuPATIONAL OUTLOOK HANDBOOK all 
paragraphs of importance to immigrants skilled in 
the mentioned trades. 

Mr. Wiederhold believes such a publication will 
facilitate the work of the employment services in 
placing immigrants in suitable jobs. 
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The Book Shelf 1. 


Some brief comments on review copies of recent publications sent to the editorial office 


STABILIZATION OF EMPLOYMENT Is Goop 
MANAGEMENT, Charles C. Gibbons, W. E. 
Upjohn Institute for Community Research, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 1953, Free. 


ieee booklet consists of a paper pre- 
sented by Mr. Gibbons at a confer- 
ence of the American Management 
Association, a selected bibliography on 
business stabilization, and some infor- 
mation about the W. E. Upjohn 
Institute for Community Research. 


Mr. Gibbons makes five major points 
in his talk: (1) A comparty can do much 
to stabilize its employment. (2) Steady 
jobs result from steady sales and produc- 
tion. (3) Steady sales and production 
result, in turn, from good management 
in all phases of the business. (4) The 
personnel manager can make an impor- 
tant contribution to the stabilization of 
employment. And (5) the company can 
guarantee employment only after it has 
been successful in stabilizing its sales and 
production. 


He concludes by urging management: 
“If you are to have a stabilization pro- 
gram to benefit your company and our 
country during an hour of need, now is 
the time to start working on it.” 


A very valuable portion of the booklet 
is the selected bibliography of some 24 
publications dealing with the general 
subject of employment stabilization. 


Single copies of the booklet may be 
obtained without charge on application 
to W. E. Upjohn Institute for Commu- 
nity Research, Kalamazoo 24, Mich. 


EMPLOYMENT AND Economic STATUS OF 
OLDER MEN AND Women, Bulletin No. 
1092, Bureau of Labor Statistics, United 
States Department of Labor, Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washingtor 25, D. C., May 1952. 64 pp. 
30 cents. 


foe illustrated bulletin provides com- 
prehensive information, from a wide 
variety of authoritative sources, on 
population and labor force trends, 
work-life expectancy, income and sources 
of income, retirement and _ pension 
programs, and the job experience of 
older workers. Data have been pre- 
sented separately for men and won.:n, 
wherever possible, in order to reveal 
significant similarities and differences in 
their economic status and employment 
experience. 
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of the EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW 


Tue Unepucatep, Eli Ginzberg and 
Douglas W. Bray, Columbia University 
Press, 1953. 272 pp. $4.50. 


= concise and challenging picture 
of the uneducated in the United 
States shows the changing role and posi- 
tion of the poorly educated since 1890, 
presents the first case histories of the un- 
educated in civilian and military life, 
and makes major policy recommenda- 
tions for education and for military 
service. 


The first part, Education and Society, 
traces the decline of illiteracy in this 
country since 1890 against the back- 
ground of changes in schooling and in 
the structure of the economy. Despite 
the great emphasis on public education 
during this century, there were at the 
outbreak of World War II 1% million 
young men of draft age totally illiterate 
or barely able to read and write. 
Through a detailed analysis of men 
rejected’ for military service, THE 
UnenucaTep throws a spotlight on 
those regions of the country where 
educational progress lags. 


The second part, Military and Civil- 
ian Performance, is based on original 
case materials provided by the Armed 
Forces and industry. Here, the un- 
educated and poorly educated speak for 
themselves. During World War II, the 
Army gave the uneducated a short 
training course (about 12 weeks) in 
reading and writing; many of these men 
proved excellent soldiers. 


On the basis of their findings, the 
authors recommend strongly that the 
Armed Forces revise their present men- 
tal tests so that they accept a larger 
number of the uneducated who, with 
special training, can become good 
soldiers. They also advocate that the 
Federal Government help the poorer 
States to improve their educational 
systems, and point out emphatically 
that the Nation as a whole can no longer 
remain indifferent to the waste of its 
human resources due to regional de- 
ficiences in the education and training 
of youth, 


Tue UnepucatTep is the first publi- 
cation of Columbia University’s Con- 
servation of Human Resources Project 
established in 1950 at the Graduate 
School of Business. Impressed with the 
striking evidence of the wastage of man- 
power revealed during World War II, 
General Eisenhower, shortly after assum- 
ing the presidency of Celumbia Univer- 
sity, took the initiative in establishing a 


large-scale research project under th« 
title ‘“The Conservation of Human Re- 
sources.” This project’s twofold objec- 
tives are: To deepen the knowledge of 
the fundamentals of human resources, 
and to show how new knowledge can 
contribute to sounder public policy 
aimed at reducing the wastage of the 
Nation’s most valuable resource. 


In addition to THe UNEpucATED, the 
project has under way a second major 
study of marginal persons. In it the 
focus is on the role of emotional factors 
in work performance. At the other end 
of the scale, is a study on talent and 
superior performance. Framework for 
the entire project are the Historical In- 
vestigations into.the American worker, 


7890-1950. 


President Eisenhower has said: ‘This 
study will be of immeasurable benefit to 
all the world in furthering the dignity 
of man as a human being.” 


Tue Workers’ Story, 1913-53. U. S. 
Department of Labor, 1953. 143 pp. Avail- 
able from Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 45 cents. 


A BRIEF history of the accomplishments 
of the American worker during the 
40 years since the Department of Labor 
was established. Covers production, 
jobs, standard of living, social security 
and compensation benefits, and unions, 
as well as the growth and present func- 
tions of the Department. Includes a 
chronology of important dates in United 
States labor history. 


State CuiLp-LAsor STANDARDS, Bulle- 
tin 158, Bureau of Labor Standards, U. S. 
Department of Labor, 1952. 


66 G TATE Child-Labor Standards” 
brings together in brief summary 
form for each of the States, as well as for 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, Ha- 
waii, and Puerto Rico, the more impor- 
tant provisions of State child-labor and 
compulsory school-attendance laws that 
affect the employment of minors under 
18 years of age. It also shows the status 
of illegally employed minors under the 
workmen’s compensation laws. The 
bulletin is intended to give a general 
idea of the major provisions of a State 
child-labor law. For more detailed in- 
formation on any of the laws or their 
application, the enforcing agency should 
be consulted. 
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